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HY” set the sun ablaze, 
And the stars’ red diadem ; 


A spark of the fire He dropped 
To the lily upon its stem. 


The breath that split the sky, 
Ard the myriad stars unrolled, 
Fashioned, in softer mood, 
e The heart of the marigold. 


The hands that shaped the moon, 
And hung the sun in its place, 
Made, with infinite care, 
The mask of the human face. 


He wrought the soul of man— 
White, and to live forever. 
He wrought the dainty blossom 
Of the blue-flag by the river. 


Mt ih He gave the planets’ voice, 

Ve yf And the winds at the ocean’s rim. 
Wp N He taught the thrush to sing 
[OSE Where alder woods are dim. 

A\. co 1A The flowers bide a while, 

xs And the trees for a little space ; 
(‘ax NG He will turn to the sun some day 


And quell the light of its face. 


\ e/ He will press the seas in His hand, 


And the bill-tops, one by one— 
zy \ And the pigmy soul of man 
CN Will outlive the light of the sun. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 


THEODORE ROBERTS 
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The Business Outlook, 


The general trade situation A@fitinues about 
the same as last week. Staple products are 
firm and still evince an advancing tendency. 
Fall trade is beginning to start up in a way 


that is very encouraging, and if only a moder- | 
ately good season is had it is the consensus of | 


opinion that the spring season 


‘** hummer.’”’ 


will be a} 


In the clothing trade people are quite jubi- | 


lant. 


Large advances have occurred in woolen | 


cloths, but thus far no difficulty has been ex- | 
perienced by the clothing manufacturers in | 


obtaining a commensurate advance for made- 
up clothing. The West is buying clothing 
more liberally than the East, and dealers say 
that the advance in clothing prices was fore- 
seen in the West long before it was in the 
East. 


Wheat has crossed the dollar mark in Chi- | 


cago, and some of the big men are talking 
$1.25 per bushel for the cereal. Cotton has 
also had a good advance, and many experts 
believe that this staple will sell at ten cents 
per pound inside of six months. In propor- 
tion to the number of spindles Southern mills 


have been more liberal buyers of raw cotton | 


than those of the North. 


The stock market has shown a halting tend- | 


ency of late, and it is thought will continue to 
do so until the liability of severe crop damage 
by frost is past. Security values hold pretty 
steady, however, and stocks are considered a 
purchase on all reactions to hold for a long 
pull. Gas bonds are attracting attention in 


this city, and people in a position to know the 
facts consider them a purchase, especially the | 


Seconds. 





, for pain and aches. Try it! 
Imitations disappoint. 


POND’s EXTRACT 
The genuine is reliable. 


IN A BAD CONDITION,—“ My stomach was in a very 
bad condition and was so weak I could not retain food. 
Since taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Hood’s Pills my 
stomach does not trouble me. My husband has taken 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla for rheumatism and it has helped - 


him very much,’’—Mrs. C. B. OLIVER, South Yarmouth, 
Mass. 

Hoop’s PILLs are prompt, efficient, always reliable, 
easy to take, easy to operate. 
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Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Mutual Life Building, 

65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL, - - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - « - «+ $2,006.000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PER 
SONAL ESTATES. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check er on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND sOLD 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL- 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 

GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President 

HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec 

JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 

George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 

George S. Bowdoin, Avgustus D, Juilliard, 

August Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 

Walter R Gillette, Alexander E, Orr, 

Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 

R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


WITH $25 


Any one can own his own check book 
of the new 


DOLLAR CHECKS, 


which he can draw and 
sign himself —for paying 
bills, sending money by 
mail,ete. His own check, 
yet certified by the C heque 
ank, and good every- 
tae For every use 
is put to. No 
more need of buy ing 25 0. Orders, Use 
your own checks hereafter. No charge 
made at — Same system as the 
celebrate 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES, 








| which are drawn in sterling and pereue 


| 
| 


| in every country of the world. Send for circulars to 


| Agency of 
THE CHEQUE BANK, LTD., 
40 and 42 Wall St. FREDERICK W. PERRY, Mer. 


FIRST ! On the Continent of America 


To popularize Life Insurance, 


by introducing a plan by which the whole 










The 


PRUDENTIAL 


has the 


STRENGTH 


of 


‘ 








family might be insured. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


was the Pioneer of Industrial Insurance, | 
and blazed a pathway to success. 


GIBRALTAR. Assets, : ‘ $19,541,827 
Income, - - $14,158,445 
Surplus, - - $4,034,116 
Policies in force over 2,475,000 
Insurance in force over $320,453,483 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: NO. 119 BROADWAY. 


Eighty-Seventh Semi-Annual peso gi Jan.,1897, 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


$306,032.86 

1, 748,857.41 

1.497, 762.50 
2 


Cash in Banks 
Real Estate . 
United State: 
State Bond 
City Bonds.. 
Rail Road Be 
Water Bonds . 
Gas Stocks and Bonds.. 
Rail Road Stocks........ 
Bank Stocks ............. aaa ‘ 
ATURE CO, BEODES oo. ccccrecdcocscercaceseeys 
Bonds and entrees, being Ist lien on 
BEE BRE 5 ode svesnspacededesvsctneccetey 
Loans on Stoc ks, payable on demand..... 
Premiums uncollected and in handg of 


ts BD ccverccncccncvacccccevcccccccsseesese 




















85,150.00 


423,786.71 
183,100.00 


602,866.76 


55,678.34 
#10,362,224.39 


LIABILITIES. 
CN RE ono ovcgccinnsceseongsn one 
Reserve Premium Func 
Reserve for Unpaid nie and Claims, 


eee nee.20 
rig ted 
“Fas 12 
2,346, 546.265. 7 
$10,362,224.39 
wes ALD, irs President. 
J. Py W, HB Nyt Vice- Presidents. 


E. Won 
Ww. 1. BIGELOW, T. B. GREENE, Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries. 





| NEw eae. January 12, 1897. 





“Subseribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers Sifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


A young lady desires a ablation as a kindergartners 
assistant. baby’s attendant, or invalid’s companion, << 
Christian family. Address A. K. ¢ 
Springfield, Mass. 


Board. 





Best of references. 


Best ace ommodations, with special rates for 
September. Commodious house, broad piazzas over- 
looking beautiful mountain scenery ; good bicycle roads. 
Near ne ae A - friends of students. Write 
forcireular. Box 12, A.J. H., East Northfield. 





Instruction for Children. A lady, with pleasant, 
ample facilities, and who has had much experience, 


| would receive into her family for home care and instruc- 


| tion two children. 
| _ please address Miss A. H. O. 


vie for the next 
Congregationalist, 


rereees makin 


oston, Mass. 

The Silent Message Envelope. Man’s sin, God's 
justice, God’s gift, the way of salvation, and an impor- 
tant personal question, emphasized by a unique and 


| striking design, on the outside of every letter you write. 


A practical way of giving the divine message.* Send 
stamp for sample and prices to Clarence C. Warner, 
Ware, Mass. . 


Dr. Dunning’s 








Congregationalists 


| Rev. 





in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Srorrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Ciark, and 
H. A. BripcMan. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and “illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 





Heretofore sold only by 


| subscription at $2.75 net. 


Ages J} to 70. Amounts $15 to $50,000. Premiums payable 


yearly, half-yearly, quarterly, weekly. 


Write 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 


JOHN F, DRYDEN, President. . 
8% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Do you want your money to earn it 

° safely? If so Joe for highest bank 

£2 yo »b’t_ E. Strahorn 
& Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 





IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED | 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING | 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT | 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press,’ which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to su z > RIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST f 


ONE DOLLAR. 


<> This is the price delivered at our office. If 

sent by mail, 26 cents additional for postage. 

Subscribers who may find it convenient to call 

for this book, either In CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 

may send us one dollar and receive an order on 

The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 

which will enable them to get it without the 

additional charge for postage. 

This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
seribers, old and new. To get it. at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 


| is no other condition. 


ALL CON. | 





Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Published every Thursday, 


At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
| Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAST 14TH STREET, N. Y. 





| THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ull.; and Los Angeles, Cal.; 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 

YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For cat- 
alogues or information address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. M. Scort, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Ml. 








OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year ane Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

E. L. Bosworth, Sec’y. 





CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
With Faculty of eight, complete courses of study of 
highest grade, in a climate unequaled for health, in- 
vites correspondence as to facilities and advantages. 





NEW YORK, AUBURN. 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Térm opens Wednesday, Sept. 15. Regular Course; 
Elective Courses; Special Lectures; Practical Aims. 
It is expected that Prof. James Orr of Edinburgh will 
lecture in October. For information, write to 
HENRY M. Booru, President, Auburn, N. Y. 





NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 22, 1897. 

The Faculty will meet applicants for admission in the 
president’s room at 9.30 A. M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The waning address by the Rev. MARVIN R. VIN- 
CENT, D. D., will be delivered in the Adams Chapel, 
Thursday, Sept. 23, at 4 P. M. 

Students are urged to be present at the opening. | 











MAINE 





MAINE, FARMINGTON, 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL | 
Little Stas Gaswiinnting. Me. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT (A. M.) & SON. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (For Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Reoee Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N. H. Eighty-third year. Buildings 
new, with modern facilities. Young men and women 
fitted for any college or scientific school. Colleges ad- 
mit on certificate. Three four-year courses of study ; 
also oratory, physical culture, music. Students of 
limited means received on the ‘$100 a year plan.” 
Regular rates very moderate. Fall term will begin 
Sept. 15, 1897. Send for Catalogues. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





GLENFELD SCHOOL. 
A College Preparatory Home School for 
Girls. Opens Sept. 15. For particulars address 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 
| 
| 
Miss SARA B. MATHEWS, Box 99, Auburndale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
A good place for health and hard study. The schol- | 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 

EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Framingham, Mass. Entrance examinations 
June 24 and 25, and Sept. 7 and 8, 1897. For cir- 
culars address Miss ELLEN HyYDE, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For the bigper education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study ; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School.° 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 6. For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 111 inches to the 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 
READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 





W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 





ee 


Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KITIBALL’S SCHOOL, 


Worcester, Mass. An English, French and Ger- 





man Home and Day School for Girls. College Pre- 
paratory, Intermediate, Academic, Literary, Music. 
an Courses. Excellent gymnasium. Send 
for Illustrated Manual. 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Co-Educational, New Build- 
ings. Large Gymnasium. Well-equipped Laborato- 
ries. Music Departments. Broad courses of study. 
#200 a year. Send for Catalogue. 
H. S. COWELL, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 
Prepares boys for college or scientific school. Build- 
ings of modern construction. New Science Hall, 
seven groups of laboratories. Manual training. In- 
firmary, Gymnasium. Oval and cinder track. 64th 
year begins Sept. 8,’97. D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., 
-rin., Worcester, Mass. 


Tabor 
Academy, 
Marion, 
Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies, Andover, Mass. Begins 
its 69th year Sept. 16, 1897, offering enlarged oppor- 
tunities; three Seminary Courses of Studies and a 
College fitting Course. Has a Clark Pea e, labo- 





¥ 

For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Scientific Institu- 
tions. Delightful Location. 
Commodious Buildings. Full 
equipment. Terms reasonable. 
Send for Catalogue. 

DANA M. DuSTAN, Principal. 





ratory, gymnasium, art studios, library, reading and 
music rooms, ete.; superior accommodations in new 
and improved buildings, with electric lights, hot 
water-heating, etc.; over 20 acres of lawns and 
groves. Terms $400 per year. Address Miss LAURA 
S.WATSON, Principal. For catalogue, W. F. DRAPER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls Bea tutyc- 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 


R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Regular and elective courses, literary, scientific, clas- 
sical. Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in leading 
colleges. Excellent advantages in art and music. Fine 
gh laboratory, observatory, srmeeies, bowlin 
alley, outdoor sports, careful physical training. Perfec 
sanitary arrangements. Best home influences. Beau- 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 

Fall term of 63d year begins Sept. 15,1897. Illustrated 
prospectus. Address 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, President, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 





This entire building, 
and two annexes, 
are devoted exclusively to the work of the 
NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
Accessible to musical events of every nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 


FRANK W. HALS, Genéral Manager, Boston, Mass. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale(10 miles from Boston). 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school consideration 
of the following points in its methods: 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harvard; bowling alley and swimming-bath; no 
regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required, and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 
students admitted if eighteen years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning CONGREGATIONALIST) 


| C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
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MASS ACHI U ISETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 








RE-OPENS SEPT. 7th, 1897. | 
THE COURSE OF STUDY = 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils ars 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 
THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 
THE STUDENTS 
are young people of both sexes, full of diligence 


and zead. 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 


of this school for orem, and deadershif and | 
as being the Standard Institution of its | 
Lind is generally acknowledged. } 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


| 
| 
| 
in business houses furnished pupils among 





the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposcly constructed. Office opem 
daily, from 9till2o’clock. Pruspectus Post Free, 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 








CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY *""Toxr novs 


Does your boy get the care and attention he should? 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. M., Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


alk, C year. Primary, Academic. 

ae College a courses. Mule Art, and } 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and | 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. | 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Prepares for the best colleges and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 15, 1897. 
EDWARD G. COY, Headmaster. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
Greenwich Academy and 
Home School for Ten Boys, 


Greenwich, Connecticut, 
The few boys admitted carefully selected. No 
undesirable pupil allowed to remain, Genuine 
home. Special attention to development of literary 
taste. Individual instruction when needed. Thice 
complete courses. Location exceptionally health- 
ful and attractive. 72d year of Academy and r8th 

of Home. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 








ILLINOIS 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO OF LAW 


LAW gt ney T UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. T. —y oN —_ = 
day evenings "Ter information a address E Bar 
rett, L. See’y, 100 Washington Stree C Chicane 








MINNESOTA 





MINNESOTA, NORTHFIELD. 


CARLETON COLLEGE, 
Northfield, Mian. Regular Classical, Scientific 
and Literary Courses. iberal Electives. Both 
sexes. Also an ed which fits for any College 
and a School of Music. Thirty-first year opens 
Sept. 8. Send for Catalogue and information as to 
special advantages. JAMES W. STRONG, President. 





Educational 
NEW YORK 








NEW YORK, AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, 


Wells College. 


This trorongaly 
endowed institu 
tion now stands 
among the first of 
the colleges for 
young women in 
his countr 
Founded in 1888 
| by Henry Wells 
| ¥eq. a. onion a 
} Fargo 
| Sevens Co.), and 
/ subsequently the 
} recipient of large 
ifts from him and 
rom Mr, Edwin B. 
Morgan. The pro- 
gress of this col- 
lege has been rapid and | it 1 has been constantly broaden- 





} ing its field and raising its standard until it is now unsur- 


assed in its educational facilities. Young women who 
ntend taking a college course are invited to send for 
the prospectus of Wells 5 Catlege, or if possible give it 
a personal inspection. 
WILLIAM Svauuer 3 WATERS, Ph. D., Pres. 
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NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


| LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


50th year. Academic -_ $ Omere Preparato: 7. 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. 





NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


| THE PEEKSKILL [MILITARY ACADEI1Y 


G4th Wear. Prepares for Colleges and Govern- 
—_ Schools. Thorough business course. Ope 

lyear. Fall term § Ys ae 15. Col. L.H. ORLEMAN, 
Principal, Peekskill, N. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Annals of Switzerland 


BY 
JULIA M. COLTON 


Illustrated. 310 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Clearly and concisely told.—N. Y. Herald. 

Our attention is quickly and continuously held by 
the author’s clear and concise description of Swiss 
history from the earliest ages to the present time.— 
The Outlook. 


History of the Waldenses 


SOPHIA V. BOMPIANI 


Illustrated. 175 pages. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A most interesting book.—Christian Index. 

Its aims are to honor this Saget people, to 
show their antiquity, their nobility, and their stead- 
fastness.—N. Y. Observer. 





At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. S. BARNES & CO.,Publishers 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 





Sacred Songs No. | 
No other new book equal to it. #25 per 100; 30 cts. 

each, if by mail. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this ae at ten cents a line. 





LAY COLLEGE } FOR Cunistiax EXDEAV ORERS, Sta- 
tion R, Boston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 


Rev. Rurus 8S. UNDERWOOD, the evangelist, may 
be henceforth addressed at Longmeadow, Mass., instead 
of Northampton. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND be ge? Ef No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and perance 
homes and boarding houses in n leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
ay ney the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend and 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, ns 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
the main office of the society at New Yor! 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
Ww. ¢. Stu RGES, Treasurer. 
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Ready Sept. rst 


THE CENTURY 
FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


Royalists and Republicans, 
Notes of a Parisian. 
By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
Illustrated by Castaigne. 


An Alaska Story 
by John Muir, 
“An Adventure with a Dog and a Glacier,” 








Browning’s Summers 
in Brittany. 
Beautifully Illustrated 
by George Wharton Edwards. 





A New Note in American 
Sculpture. 


Statuettes by Bessie Potter. 


Cruelty in 
the Congo Free State. 


Extracts from the Journals of the late 
E. J. Glave. 


Illustrated from photographs. 


“HUGH WYNNE” 


Dr. Weir Mitchell's 
Novel of the Revolution. 
“Tf Hugh Wynne is not the long sought great 
American novel, it at least comes closer to it 
than any novel of the decade.”,—The Outlook. 








Two Complete Stories. 


Glimpses of Gladstone 
By Harry Furniss of Punch. 


“CAMPAIGNING 
WITH GRANT.” 


“By Gen. Horace Porter. 


‘¢ Prisoners of State at 
Boro Boedor.’’ 


The description of a wonderful building 
in the interior of Java, 


“A RIVAL OF THE PYRAMIDS” 


a pyramidal temple, ornamented by hun- 
dreds of bas-reliefs. By Eliza Ruhamah 
Scidmore. With many illustrations. 











The Century’s Prizes 
for College Graduates. 


Full particulars. 


Etc., Etc., Etc. 





Sold everywhere. Price 35 cents. 


The Century Co., N. Y. 


Che Mymnal 


For Congregational Churches 


What they are saying about it. 


From Rev. W. S. Hazen, Northfie!d, Vt. 

Lam glad we have at last a hymn book of our 
own. Its very appearance is attractive and pre- 
eases one for the good things he finds in its well- 

lled pages. I am pleased with its arrangement, 
and good taste is manifest on every page. seems 
to meet the one great need of our Congre 
gational churches. I am confident that" the 
more it is used the more ee ee it will be prized. 
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Dr. DUNNING’S 
Congregationalists in America 


may be obtained by subscribers 
to The Congregationalist at the 
special price of 

ONE DOLLAR. 


Heretofore sold, by subscription only, at $2.75 
net. See Advertisement on page 306. 
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free speech. Any one, apparently, 

who does not offend public de- 
cency can secure a permit to talk on any 
subject as long as he chooses. This being 
the case, we fully agree with Rev. E. A. 
Horton’s comment in the Transcript on 
Mr. Hartt’s article and our editorial in a 
recent issue to the effect that here is a 
valuable and largely unused opportunity 
to present Christianity to the people as 
they are found in everyday life. We 
quote from his statement in another 
column. The task is not an easy one. 
But it is one which a minister of Christ 
who has a message from his Master on 
his heart and knows how to deliver it 
may well covet. That there is much 
foolish talk on the Common which does 
not lack for hearers any one may learn 
for himself by visiting the place any 
Sunday afternoon. That it is all of this 
character we should not be warranted in 
asserting. We have been assured by some 
of those who are called Plymouth Brethren 
that they have -preached the gospel there 
intelligently and effectively. We do not 
question their statement. We speak only 
of what we have heard and seen. It cer- 
tainly is evident that earnest and able 
proclamation of the gospel of Christ on 
the Common would be heeded. Is it not 
as much needed there as in Calcutta or 
Hong Kong? 


B ‘tees Common is a place for 


The Boston Herald announces that 
Rey. Dr. Storrs has resigned the presi- 
dency of the American Board... This 
statement is not correct. No officer of 
the Board has received any such commu- 
nicationfrom Dr. Storrs. The president’s 
term of office is annual, and when the 
next election of officers occurs in Octo- 
ber it is possible that Dr. Storrs will de- 
cline a re-election. We believe he has 
intimated to some of his friends his in- 
tention to take this step because, having 
entered on the seventy-seventh year of his 
age, he cannot longer bear the burdens of 
the office. Should he announce this deci- 
sion at the annual meeting in New Haven, 
it will be received with universal regret 
and no less universal agreement that his 
leadership of this great society has been 
magnificently sustained from the begin- 
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ning to the end of his administration. 
What a satisfaction it will be to all the 
friends of missions if, when Dr. Storrs 
finds it necessary to surrender his work to 
another, he can declare that the Board 
is free from debt and equipped to carry on 
its mission to still larger results. 

Summer brings great changes to sea- 
shore and rural communities. These 
changes have important effects on the 
civilization of those communities. Their 
influence ought to be much more appar- 
ent than it is in the religious life of these 
places. For example, one-third of the 
summer population of Maine are visitors. 
They leave in the State, according to the 
Maine commissioner of labor statistics, 
not less than $10,000,000 annually. What 
do they leave of quickened Christian 
life? Nodoubt, nota little. But if some 
definite efforts were made in anticipation 
of this summer movement of many mil- 
lions of people, the majority of whom, 
probably, profess to be disciples of Christ, 
might not larger results be expected? In 
the churches generally there will soon be 
earnest suggestidns of work to be taken 
up after the summer rest. What are to 
be the reports of work for Christ done 
during that rest time? A common im- 
pulse in June among Christians looking 
forward to new scenes, to extend the en- 
thusiasm of Christian fellowship, would 
make October a splendid harvest month 
over all our hills and valleys. Why should 
we not next spring have a day of prayer 
for God’s blessing on the labors of his 
migrating children ? 

Presbyterians have of late been much 
disturbed over slanderous statements in 
the newspapers concerning their favorite 
university, Princeton. The occasion was 
given by a renewal of the license of the 
Princeton Inn to sell liquors. The Inn is 
a favorite resort of the students, and the 
application for renewal was signed by sev- 
eral prominent citizens, including ex- 
President Cleveland and three of the uni- 
versity professors. The Voice discovered 
the facts and printed a sensational arti- 
cle, by no means limited to the facts, 
entitled Princeton’s Official Saloon, inti- 
mating that the university is a nursery of 
drunkenness. In the Presbyterian Jour- 
nal several of the alumni, including Rev. 
Drs. Henry van Dyke, J. O. Murray and 
Charles Wood, refute these charges and 
declare that the moral standard at Prince- 
ton is today far higher than it was thirty 
years ago. The facts are that nothing 
stronger than beer is sold in the Inn, and 
this not over a bar but in the grillroom 
or restaurant. We sympathize with the 
wish of very many that all our universi- 
ties might be placed where there are no 
opportunities to obtain anything intoxi- 
cating. But we do not expect to see this 
wish realized, and we are willing to accept 
the testimony of many eminent men who 
know Princeton University that its teach- 
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ers are of as high a character as those of 
any college in the country, and that it is 
as safe a place for students as can be 
found anywhere. 


Attempts of political parties and of pa- 
triotic, religious, reformatory and other 
organizations to control public education 
in the interests of views they advocate 
will in the end produce reaction in which 
the loss will be greater than the gain for 
the objects advocated. The G. A. R. has 
done and is doing a very important serv- 
ice for our country, but it will not pro- 
mote peace or patriotism by attempting 
to direct the teaching of the public schools 
concerning the history of the Civil War. 
Real gain has come from making temper- 
ance a subject taught in schools, and the 
W. C. T. U. has done valuable service in 
securing its introduction in nearly every 
State. But the gain would be greater 
and with more promise of permanency if 
it were not required that the text-books 
should bear the published indorsement of 
that society. It in stated that the pro- 
fessor of political economy in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri is to be compelled to 
resign because the advocates of free silver 
do not approve of his views on that sub- 
ject. The president of Brown University 
has felt obliged to resign because the op- 
ponents of free silver do not like his 
views. There are still other parties and 
organizations, not to mention religious 
bodies, who believe it is vital to the 
future of the republic that in certain mat- 
ters they should control the teaching of 
the youth of the land. Yet the unity of 
the nation requires that the people as a 
whole, and not any sect, section or organ- 
ization, shall have charge of public educa- 
tion. In the end, also, the truth is thus 
best found and maintained. 

A fresh epidemic of lynching seems to 
have set in with the early autumn. Re- 
newed discussion of it follows by press 
and pulpit. It is not confined to any one 
locality. Wherever brutal and beastly 
men assault honorable women, men are 
eager to take instant vengeance into their 
own hands. That attempts to punish the 
lawless passion of lust by the lawless pas- 
sion of revenge only redoubles the crime 
against society, most men in the exercise 
of cool judgment admit. But the greater 
part of the discussion about lynching is 
not carried on with cool judgment. The 
majority of the crimes which have pro- 
voked lawless retaliation have been com- 
mitted by black men against white women; 
and the South has been the scene of the 
majority of these crimes because most of 
the black men live there. Negroes and 
those of us who sympathize with the race 
resent the wholesale charges brought 
against that race because of the base- 
ness of the criminals who are black. 
Whites who find themselves in danger 
from these criminals seek to intensify 
the horror of their evil deeds, for which 
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they hold the Negro race responsible. 
Signs of more wholesome public senti- 
ment begin to appear because white lead- 
ers of public opinion are growing more 
emphatic in defense of law and order, and 
Negro leaders are denouncing more ear- 
nestly the most repulsive crimes. Rev. 
H. H. Proctor, the Negro pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Atlanta, 
puts the case in a nutshell, in the Inde- 
pendent. He says: 

This has been the predicament—the atten- 
tion of the whites centered upon the crimes 
that provoke, and that of the blacks upon the 
crimes that retaliate. Reverse these centers 
of attention and you solve the difficulty. ‘‘ Cast 
out the beam out of thine own eye.” 





The French-American Oppor- 
tunity 


The premier of Canada is reported as 
saying, in a recent public address to a 
French audience, that. New England is 
on the way to become New France. No 
doubt he is mistaken. We had an in- 
vasion of Irish, but New England has 
not become New Ireland. We have had 
somewhat similar experiences with other 
nationalities. New England is passing 
through important changes, but in the 
end it assimilates other races. It is not 
conquered by them. 

Still, it is significant that the largest 
immigration into New England is not 
now coming from across the sea. The 
question of the assimilation of foreigners 
is not a German, or Irish, or an Italian, 
but distinctively a Canadian question. 
Quebec is most largely adding color to 
the future of New England. The very 
clannishness of the French-Canadians, to 
a certain extent, conceals their presence 
among us. They are not scattered every- 
where, but are gathered in the manufac- 
turing centers, and even there prefer to 
live much by themselves. It is the pol- 
icy of their priests to keep up this isola- 
tion, discouraging the study of English 
and, most of all, attendance at the public 
schools. In spite of this the free spirit 
of New England has affected these peo- 
ple, and through them has wrought great 
changes of public opinion in French- 
speaking Canada. The majority against 
clericalism at the last elections in Quebec 
has been universally attributed to this 
awakening of thought coming over the 
southern border. Slowly but surely the 
people are changing. 

Yet we cannot afford to allow this 
change to go on unaided, or to stop short 
of the possibilities of Christian manhood 
which we recognize in the French-Cana- 
dian in New England. His isolation is a 
peril to free institutions. He must be 
made to see that there is a larger life and 
citizenship than he has known. He must 
be taught to think for himself and brought 
face to face with the gospel of Christ. 
To this end leaders must be raised up of 
his own race and tongue—leaders who 
shall themselves have learned the sim- 
plicity of truth without being divided in 
feeling from their own people, Our New 
England colleges can do little of this 
work. It must necessarily be intrusted 
to a specially equipped institution. It is 
only in the second or third generation 
that English can be the chosen speech. 
It is only now and then that a French- 
Canadian boy or girl can be prepared for 
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college in one of our American schools. 
This double work of preparation and col- 
legiate training is done by the French- 
American College of Springfield, Mass. It 
has the indorsement of the National Coun- 
cil. The college has educated several of 
the leaders of French-speaking America. 
It is ready to do a larger work with better 
support. 

New England has endowed and sus- 
tained colleges and academies in the 
West and South. Here is an institution 
within her own borders, doing a work 
which is vital to her own prosperity for 
the stranger in- her gates, whose children 
are to be her citizens. She cannot afford 
to neglect its claims. It ought not to be 
easier to raise money for the endowment 
of a college in the West than for this 
French-American College, upon whose 
efficient work so much of the future pros- 
perity of New England must depend. 
Judged by its need and opportunity, 
there is no more pressing work than this 
for New England today. 





The Situation in -India 


It is quite probable that the importance 
of the uprising of the Afridis against 
British rule has been unduly magnified. 
The tribes along the border between 
Afghanistan and India have a chronic 
restlessness. England fears them far less 
than threatened encroachments of Russia 
on India through their territory. Pos- 
sibly, also, the influence of the sultan in 
stirring up discontent among Moslems in 
India against England. has been exagger- 
ated. Even if the suspicion that he is 
inciting revolt is well founded, the fact 
remains that only a fraction, hardly more 
than one-quarter, of the population of 
that country are Moslems. 

But there are other causes of porten- 
tous unrest in India of much greater 
importance than these. They are insep- 
arable from contact with the more vigor- 
ous civilization of Christian nations. 
The great mass of India’s 250,000,000 are 
steeped in poverty, ignorance and super- 
stition. They are underfed and over- 
worked. There is practically no middle 
class between the rich and the poor. But 
for the last two generations new forces 
have been quietly at work. Schools have 
been opened both by missions and by the 
government. Educated young men have 
found more remunerative employment, 
have secured appointments to public of- 
fice and have gained influence over the 
people. New ambitions have been stirred 
and the number seeking education has 
greatly increased. A class of native 
youth have arisen who are studying the 
condition of their people ard seekirg re- 
lief for their misery. 

Yet these ambitions are largely re- 
pressed. The young Indian sees nearly 
all important government offices occu- 
pied by Englishmen. He sees his impov- 
erished country heavily taxed to enrich a 
foreign land. He contrasts the condition 
of his own people with that of their alien 
rulers. The average income of each per- 
son in England is estimated by statisti- 
cians at $210; that of each person in India 
at $13.50. The average income of the ag- 
ricultural laborer in India is $32 per year, 
to support himself and his family. And 
86 per cent. of the people work on the 
land, while in England the proportion is 
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only 14.6 per cent. In England 30.4 per 
cent. are engaged in manufactures and 
similar industries; in India 12 per cent. 
In England 55 per cent. are employed in 
various other occupations; in India two 
per cent. 

Within the last decade these facts and 
others like them have been used by na- 
tives who have been educated in schools 
planted by English-speaking people to 
stir up discontent and new ambitions in 
their race. A great number of local po- 
litical organizations have been formed in 
opposition to the government. Over 200 
newspapers have sprung up managed by 
native editors with political aims. These 
native politicians have learned in Eng- 
lish schools of the rights of freemen, of 
liberty of speech and of the equality of 
all men under law, but they have not 
learned that such rights and liberties can 
be exercised only by those capable of 
some measure of self-government. It has 
been thus far the policy of the govern- 
ment to place no restraint on the utter- 
ances of politicians in public addresses or 
in journals, and indiscriminate abuse and 
misstatement have abounded against the 
administration and its officials, which 
have kindled fires of passion rather than 
patriotism. The consequences thus far 
have hardly begun to appear. The recent 
deliberate assassination of two govern- 
ment officers at Bombay has alarmed the 
ruling class in India, and this alarm is 
felt in England also. The suppression 
of two of the more malignant journals 
may indicate that a policy of repression 
is to follow. 

In any case the future for India is 
ominous. The proportion of those who 
are fomenting discontent is small. The 
masses of the people are divided by re- 
ligion and by caste, and are kept weak by 
extreme poverty. But the discontented 
ones are organizing, and through plat- 
form and press are gaining an ever in- 
creasing audience and greater power to 
move the passions of the multitude. The 
impact of a western civilization has stirred 
this vast empire from its torpor. It will 
not relapse into sleep. Through what 
throes and struggles it is to rise to higher 
levels of manhood it is impossible to pre- 
dict. But it is certain that these throes 
are coming and are near at hand. 

It will be most unfortunate if at such a 
time as this Christian missions in India 
must be curtailed or given up. The fam- 
ine has appealed to many Americans, and 
considerable sums of money have been 
given to feed the starving natives. Yet 
the permanent condition of the people, 
even on material grounds alone, appeals 
more strongly to enlightened charity than 
the exigencies of famine. In the terrible 
years of the great famine of 1877-9 nearly 
15,000,000 died. But in the three good 
years which followed the number of 
deaths was half a million greater. There 
is an abiding condition of starvation 
among that vast multitude of human 
beings—physical, mental and spiritual. 
Nothing will relieve that condition ex- 
cept the gospel of Christ, with its accom- 
paniments of education and enlighten- 
ment. That is a shortsighted charity 
which tosses a few loaves of bread: to 
these famishing millions in their extrem- 
ity and leaves them as they were before. 
In this crucial time of India’s awakening, 
England must be moved by apprehensions 
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of coming peril to her empire to give 
knowledge and prosperity and peace to 
ner subjects. But Americans have one 
motive to help India, the motive of hu- 
manity, and their one gift must be the 
gospel, with its churches, schools, hospi- 
tals, and its message of human brother- 
hood which is to be realized in Christ. 





Why Americans Travel Abroad 


The stream of travel to the old world 
this year does not seem to have attained 
the proportions of last year, perhaps be- 
cause of advanced rates on the first-class 
steamships. But the outgoing cheaper 
vessels were crowded all through the sum- 
mer months, showing that not the rich 
only, but those who have to study economy 
in their vacations feel strong attractions 
from across the Atlantic. One reason for 
this preference of the old world to the new 
is that in the villages and rural districts of 
Europe, especially in England, Germany, 
Switzerland and parts of France, one finds 
country inns with pleasant surroundings 
and homelike entertainment at moderate 
charges. In America these are the excep- 
tion, though they are increasing every 
year. The use of the bicycle has brought 
about a revolution in road-making. Will 
it also bring in cheap and comfortable 
inns with welcoming landlords, deft and 
courteous servants, such as make remem- 
brances of rural travel abroad so delight- 
ful? There is money, as well as a large 
sense of usefulness, in store for those who 
know how to keep good houses of enter- 
tainment for travelers in the many invit- 
ing places in the older parts of our coun- 
try, which thus far have been little 
known or written about. A writer in 
the Spectator, contrasting American with 
English inns, draws this picture of an 
Ohio village, which is a type of scores we 
have seen in the Interior and Western 
States: 

You note the planked sidewalk, and it will 
be well for you to note the holes in it through 
which you may inadvertently thrust your foot. 
You make your way to the inn, and find that 
a rural inn is not known in America. Three 
or four men sit round the stove in the bar- 
room, absolutely silent, chewing tobacco-twist, 
and you, forlorn and dreary, take up a two- 
day-old Cincinnati newspaper, and wade 
through a venomous attack on the governor or 
the Seerdtary of Stateuntil you are summoned 
to a severe apartment with oilcloth blinds, 
and dine on a steak which might have been 
cut with a hatchet from a tree in the forest. 
Then you begin to sigh for the neatness and 
charm of an old English inn, for the maid in 
a spotless apron, for the dark wainscotting 
and the mullioned windows, for all that rich, 
humanizing experience which adds to the 
depth and interest of life. The beautiful vil- 
lage church and the thoroughly human old 
English inn are unique and priceless institu- 
tions—the twin pillars of the rural edifice. 





Handling Business Religiously 


It hardly is necessary to explain the 
fundamental principles by which a true 
Christian ought to be controlled in the 
management of his business. They have 
been set forth and reiterated a thousand 
times. It need not be urged, for exam- 
ple, that he must be scrupulously honest. 
Doubtless some Christian business .men 
are peculiarly open to the temptation to 
be dishonest, and may well be reminded 
of:their obligation in this respect. Yet 
even to such the reminder can have no 
informing force. Their peril lies not in 
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being ignorant of duty but in forgetting 
or disregarding it. But there are com- 
mercial relations and situations in which 
the course of duty is not so clear and in 
which even a Christian, unless he be more 
than ordinarily acute of mind, may need 
enlightenment. 

There is the wide field covered by the 
term competition, for example. To take 
but a single illustration, is it right to so 
extend one’s operations as to drive com- 
petitors, or some of them, out of business, 
even if, by so doing, the great public is 
enabled to buy better goods for less 
money? This is an illustration which 
has been realized many a time during the 
past generation and in more than one 
land. The question is not perfectly easy 
to be answered. Some say that such a 
course is selfish and oppressive and there- 
fore evil. Others that it is legitimate 
and not necessarily unkind, and that it 
promotes the general good. We have no 
space here to argue the matter. But for 
the Christian there is but one standard— 
not whether he can make more money or 


‘less, but whether Christ would approve 


or disapprove. It may not be an evil in 
the end that men should be forced out of 
business by such competition any more 
than it was when workers of hand-looms 
found themselves unable to compete with 
machinery. Yetin the manner and spirit 
of doing what is not evil in itself there 
may be grave and bitter evil. This a 
Christian must avoid at all hazards. 

There are also such questions as those 
of the limit to be set, if any, to one’s ac- 
quisitions, the use to be made of them, 
and the proportion to be directly devoted 
to religious or philanthropic objects. 
These are questions as to which we may 
not venture to dictate to each other, but 
as to which every Christian is bound to 
reach distinct, intelligent, righteous con- 
clusions. It may or it may not be wise 
never to accumulate more than a moder- 
ate sum for one’s self and family. But it 
never can be right to forget that all one’s 
accumulations belong primarily to God 
and are only intrusted to us, that excess- 
ive luxury and display are unessential to 
comfort and dangerous to morals and in- 
fluence, and that, if the rich in ourchurches 
would give as liberally in proportion to 
their ability as the poor give, all our 
Christian missionary and benevolent so- 
cieties, for example, would have abun- 
dance instead of being in debt. 





Current History 

Legislative Incapacity, or Worse 

As, for reasons, some of which appear 
to be natural and inevitable, our legisla- 
tures cease to be deliberative and repre- 
sentative bodies, just so surely will 
opportunities multiply for just such an 
instance of intentional or unintentional 
tampering with laws as is now arresting 
the attention of the people, especially 
those of New England. So long as a 
tariff law can only be made as the last 
one was, so long will it be possible in the 
last hours of the session for those whose 
personal or sectional interests are to be 
furthered by it to secure the insertion of 
provisions which may militate against 
the best interests of the many, and yet 
be undiscovered, or, if discovered, be ac- 
cepted because of the merits of the meas- 
ure as a whole and the imperious demand 
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of the majority that it be enacted within 
a given time. As yet no one has arisen 
to father the provision in Section 22 of 
the new tariff law, which, according to 
its most obvious reading, must divert 
from Canadian railroads much of the 
through trade from the Pacific coast to 
New England which they are now carry- 
ing and may be interpreted so as to rev- 
olutionize our foreign carrying trade 
unless repealed. It seems to have been 
inspired by American steamship and rail- 
way companies, and it is defended as 
a proper measure by Senator Elkins 
of West Virginia. Neither Senator Al- 
drich, Mr. Reed, Mr. Dingley or any of 
the New England representatives seem to 
have realized that this provision, so hos- 
tile to the commercial interests of the 
section which they represent, was to be 
enacted, or, if they did, they do not seem 
to have realized its importance; but in 
view of Senator Chandler’s statements 
respecting the pledges given by the con- 
ference committee of the two houses 
when this section was being discussed, it 
certainly will be in order for the responsi- 
ble New England legislators to render an 
explanation to the people. Logically, of 
course, the proviso is in harmony with 
the law as a whole, but if it is enforced 
it will alienate many in New England 
from their former unhesitating loyalty 
to the doctrine of protection. 
Friends and Foes of Civil Service Reform 

The people are fast finding out who are 
the enemies and who the friends of a 
federal civil service based on merit. Sen- 
ator Gallinger of New Hampshire, Con- 
gressman Grosvenor of Ohio, Congress- 
man Baker of New Hampshire, Governor 
Black of New York and Senator Quay of 
Pennsylvania seem to be the most promi- 
nent of the enemies. We say Senator 
Quay of Pennsylvania because of that 
plank in the platform of the Republican 
convention in that State adopted last 
week. It lacks the courage of the recent 
hostile utterance of the Kentucky Repub- 
lican convention, but is just as much out 
of harmony with the position of the party 
as a whole, judging the latter by the St. 
Louis platform and by the acts of Presi- 
dent McKinley. Hon. Carl Schurz’s crush- 
ing letter to Senator Gallinger of New 
Hampshire ought to open the eyes of the 
people of New Hampshire to the unfortu- 
nate record some of their representatives 
in Congress are making in this matter of 
spoils grabbing. 
The Assassination of Uruguay’s President 

The ties that bind North and South 
America together are not so numerous or 
so strong as those which bind Europe and 
North America, and the average citizen 
of this country knows little and cares less 
about what is happening in the Latin 
republics to the south of us. Perhaps in 
time the commercial relations between 
this country and the South American 
countries will be such that we will have 
our natural and due proportion of South 
American trade. In that case we shall 
gain something else besides’ pecuniary 
profit. But it is not necessary to be 
specially well informed concerning South 
American politics for one to realize that 
such an event as the assassination of 
President Borda of Uruguay last week, 
while by no means an uncommon incident 
in the life of the Latin republics, is one to 
be deplored by all good men everywhere. 
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The dead official does not seem to have 
left behind him a reputation above sus- 
picion, and his death, it is generally 
thought, will put an end to the revolution 
which has been under way for some time 
now. But he was the constitutionally 
elected chief official of the nation and had 
held office for three years, and his sum- 
mary removal, while it may bring peace 
and a greater degree of prosperity to the 
ceuntry, will nevertheless encourage a 
tendency, always more or less noticeable 
in Latin countries, to attain by violence, 
rather than by the slower and safer proc- 
esses of law, ends which may in themselves 
be commendable. 

The Franco-Russian Alliance 

That the czar of Russia chose to wait 
until he was on board the French cruiser 
Pothuan and under the French flag before 
he proposed the toast, ‘‘Our two nations, 
friends and allies, equally resolved to 
maintain the peace of the world in the 
spirit of right and equity,” has added 
much to the enthusiasm of the French 
people as they contemplate the formal an- 
nouncement, for the first time, that Russia 
and France are allies. It is officially an- 
nounced that a treaty of alliance was 
negotiated and signed just before this 
dramatic episode, and the French minis- 
try set apart Aug. 31 as a national hol- 
iday to celebrate the event. What the 
terms of the treaty are there will be a 
consuming desire to know in every Euro- 
pean capital. The disclosure may follow 
soon, possibly in connection with the com- 
plications growing out of the victory of 
the Turks over the Greeks, or it may be 
delayed until there is some shifting of the 
scenes in Asia and the world is given 
another proof of the growth of Russian 
power in China and Korea, or it may come 
at some unexpected hour when Great Brit- 
ain is beset most sorely, and have to do 
with the future of Egypt. The points to 
be kept in mind, however, are that nomi- 
nally the alliance has the preservation 
of peace for its sole end, which implies, 
of course, that France has given up all 
serious thoughts of retaking Alsace and 
Lorraine by force of arms; and that the 
alliance is between peoples who have little 
in common and who in time past were 
inveterate foes. 

The Powers and Greece 

The Powers have asked Greece to state 
at the earliest date possible just how 
much she can pay as a first installment of 
any indemnity which the Powers may 
think it necessary for her to pay to Tur- 
key; and Great Britain is now credited 
with the proposition that she and France 
and Russia guarantee to Turkey the pay- 
ment of theindemnity. Greek opposition 
to foreign control of her finances is ex- 
pressed thus in official terms: 

It is a matter belonging to private interna- 
tional law, and ‘it was so considered by all 
European governments, when in 1894 they of- 
ficially proclaimed it as such. It is, therefore, 
perplexing to find that they wish to represent 
the matter now as belonging to public inter- 
national law. 

The perplexity of the Greek Government in- 
creases when they recollect how the same 
Powers at the time of the negotiations for the 
conclusion of peace between Turkey and Rus- 
sia after the Russo-Turkish War not only 
formulated in the peace treaty a simple wish 
for a speedy arrangement of the finances of 
Turkey, but even tolerated that the settlement 
should be concluded three years after the 
signature of that treaty. In addition they re- 
fused to allow Russia to hold as a guarantee 
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for the payment of the indemnity due to her 
even the slightest bit of Turkish territory. 

Notwithstanding this precedent, European 
diplomacy is now doing quite the contrary at 
the expense of Greece. The Powers not only 
accepted a strategic rectification of the fron- 
tier that will impose on Greece new and un- 
bearable expenses in the future for the de- 
fense of her territory, but they accepted a 
war indemnity, the sum of which surpasses 
the actual war expenses of Turkey and the 
financial powers of Greece to pay it. In addi- 
tion they allow Turkey to keep as a guarantee 
for the payment a part of Thessaly. 

The Peril of Christian Interests in Turkey 

A Turkish diplomat, at present in Ger- 
many, interviewed by a Berlin journalist, 
says, “The Armenian revolutionists in 
Turkey are all pupils and protégés of the 
American missionary schools at Marsovan, 
Bitlis, Erzroom and Van. The activity 
of these schools is the curse of Turkey 
and Armenia alike.’”’ This doubtless faith- 
fully reflects the spirit of the dominating 
influences of the Porte at the present 
time, and were not our missions’ rights 
in Turkey carefully guarded by treaties, 
we fear they would not be tolerated long. 
Nor need they expect a friendlier attitude 
as Russian sway over Turkish affairs 
becomes stronger and stronger. 

From Paris, where there is much sym- 
pathy with the Young Turkish party and 
much indignation that the rights of Chris- 
tians are being so overridden by Turkey, 
there comes the report that the prisons in 
Constantinople are crowded with Armeni- 
ans and Turkish liberals who are being 
transferred, slowly but surely, to the 
subterranean dungeons of Galata; and 
that the situation in the provinces is 
horrible. Not only the Armenians and 
Greeks are suffering, but the French 
Christian teachers also, the Turkish sol- 
diery even going so far recently as to 
outrage some Catholic nuns and mutilate 
the bodies of others. All of which, of 
course, is the legitimate result, just as is 
the rising of the Mohammedans in India 
and in the hills to the north of it, of the 
despicable policy of the European Powers 
in their dealings with Turkey during the 
last two years. 


The Death of Count Mutsu 

In case the relations between the United 
States and Japan should become strained, 
the recent death of Count Mutsu, until 
recently minister of foreign affairs in 
Japan, will be found to have deprived us 
of a friend who would surely have thrown 
the weight of his personal influence in 
favor of a policy of peace at almost any 
cost. Mr. Mutsu came to this country in 
1878 and remained here until 1889, and 
during that time he studied our institu- 
tions and life with thoroughness and en- 
thusiasm. Returning to Japan he was 
made minister of foreign affairs, and held 
that important post until Russia, Ger- 
many and France forced Japan to give up 
the just fruits of her victory over China. 
Public opinion in Japan demanded a scape- 
goat for this blow at national pride, and 
he was compelled to retire from office. 


The Uprising of the Pathans 

Elsewhere we discuss the general situ- 
ation in India and the problem that 
Great Britain faces there. Here it is 
necessary only to chronicle the events of 
the week. There seems to be a general 
uprising of the Pathan tribes on the 
northwestern frontier, extending over a 
large area of territory, difficult to traverse 
and operate in along conventional mili- 
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tary lines. Four outposts in or near the 
Khyber Pass, manned by the native sol- 
diery, have fallen into the hands of the 
revolting hillsmen, and in one instance, 
at least, through the treachery of the de- 
fenders of the fort. The British and 
Hindu troops, while gallantly fighting 
against and in some instances overcom- 
ing large forces of the hillsmen, have 
done little more than hold their own, if 
they have done that; and it is recognized 
by the civil and military authorities of 
Great Britain and India that a stern and 
expensive contest lies ahead, even though 
the uprising be limited to the followers 
of Mohammed among the northern hills. 
Moreover, it is clearly seen that when 
the contest is ended in favor of the Brit- 
ish the logical next step must be the an- 
nexation of the territory occupied by the 
Pathans, and the abolition of tribal rule 
and authority. That is, India’s north- 
western frontier must be extended far 
beyond those limits where it can be de- 
fended without difficulty and much ad- 
ditional expense. 

Of course if the events of the next fort- 
night should prove that the ameer of 
Afghanistan is really back of this upris- 
ing and is planning to throw off British 
sovereignty and lead with his large and 
well-armed army in a holy war against 
the Christians, then, of course, the crisis 
will become more grave and the outcome 
be less certain. Public sentiment in 
Great Britain stands behind the military 
authorities in any steps, however expen- 
sive, that may be taken now to defeat 
and discipline the revolting hillsmen. 
But public journals and public men are 
not hesitating to point out that the pres- 
ent situation is the legitimate fruit of the 
“forward policy” of the Conservative 
ministry, with its broken pledges to the 
tribes of the hills; and that Great Britain 
has no one to blame but herself for the 
revival of the ambitions and fanatical 
zeal of the Moslems, for, had Turkey been 
disciplined for the Armenian atrocities, 
had the Cretan Christians been given 
something beside empty promises and 
had Greece been befriended the Turk 
would not now be reinstated as a strong 
European military power, and the Mo- 
hammedan peoples of Asia would have 
had no reason to believe the Christian 
nations of Europe were weak and in a 
state making defiance of them anything 
but a rash proceeding. 


NOTES 


Germany’s censor of the drama forbids the 
rendering of Suderman’s new play, St. John, 
giving as his reason that it is not permitted to 
play dramas portraying events recorded in the 
Old or New Testament. 


The successful ascent of Mt. St. Elias by 
Prince Luigi of Savoy and his party of Italian 
mountain climbers establishes three facts— 
the mountain can be scaled; it is 18,060 feet 
high; and it is not an extinct voleano. 


‘Can a horse trot or pace a mile in less 
than two minutes?’’ has been a problem here- 
tofore. Now it is a fact. Eight thousand 
people saw Star Pointer, a pacer, pace a mile 
in 1.59} minutes last Saturday at Readville, 
Mass. 

Two items of news from Persia are some- 
what significant. The shah has ordered that 
Jews hereafter shall have religious liberty. 
Mohammedan persecution of them must cease. 
Inspired to by Russian-Greek priests, large 
numbers of Nestorians in Persia have joined 
the Russian Orthodox Church recently. 
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General Azearraga, the new Spanish minis- 
ter of foreign affairs, announces that the 
Spanish Government has full confidence in 
Captain General Weyler’s political and mili- 
tary conduct of affairs in Cuba. He also has 
asserted that interference by the United States 
will not be tolerated by Spain. 


The Nebraska Republicans met last week 
and omitted to incorporate any plank in their 
platform stating their views on the subject of 
a monetary standard. They explain this by 
saying that last fall’s election and the present 
prosperous condition of the farmer are con- 
ceded to have buried the free silver dogma. 


President Kruger of the Transvaal Repub- 
lic, in a speech in the Volksraad last week, 
denied that the treaty of 1884 between Great 
jritain and the Transvaal in any way made 
the South African republic a subject power, 
or bound it to submit its foreign policy to the 
dictation of the British foreign office. This is 
a direct reply to Mr. Chamberlain’s recent as- 
sertion in the House of Commons that Great 
Britain has and intends to exercise suzerain 
rights over the South African republic. 


Our New York correspondent refers to the 
important change in the New York police de- 
partment. The new chief of police, Captain 
McCullaghsis a man in whom Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, when police commissioner, had en- 
tire confidence; and his appointment and the 
present state of harmony in the Board of Po- 
lice Commissioners will not only have a whole- 
some effect upon the life of the metropolis and 
all its citizens, but do much toward conserving 
a fair election at the pending first counting of 
the ballots of the citizens of Greater New Y ork. 


The gathering of the Grand Army of the 
Republic for its annual encampment at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., last week, was remarkable for the 
number of veterans present, the enthusiasm 
of the spectators who witnessed the parade of 
the old soldiers, and for the presence and 
sympathetic words of President MeKinley, 
who never is more felicitous in speech than 
when addressing his former comrades in the 
war. The proposition to change Memorial 
Yay from May 30 to a Sunday in May was de- 
feated by a very large vote. Cincinnati will be 
the place of meeting next year. 

The complaint goes up that the well-to-do 
classes in this country resort to the savings 
banks; that the banks should find some way 
to limit the size of deposits and accounts. 
‘Resort to postal savings banks, such as 
England has,’’ say many, “if you would do 
the wise thing.’”’ But it seems that the fresh 
deposits in the British Post Office Savings 
Banks in 1896 exceeded the withdrawals by 
more than $50,000,000, upon which interest was 
guaranteed at 24 per cent. by the taxpayers 
and paid, whether earned or not. Whereupon 
the cry goes up in England, ‘“ Restrict these 
banks to the people for whom they were in- 
tended.” 

The legislature of Pennsylvania recently at- 
tempted to drive out alien laborers by impos- 
ing a tax of three cents per day on each day’s 
labor performed by a foreign, unnaturalized 
male person. The United States Circuit 
Court, Judge Acheson, declares the law to. be 
unconstitutional : 

The tax is an arbitrary deduction from the 
daily wages of a particular class of persons. 
Now the equal protection of the laws declared 
by the Fourteenth Amendment of the Consti- 
tution secures to each person of a State within 
its jurisdiction exemption from any burdens 
or charges other than such as are equally laid 
upon all others under like circumstances. 

The American Bar Association still believes 
in arbitration. In session at Cleveland, O., 
last week, it passed unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion, reviewing with emphasis the strong 
declaration made by it at its last annual meet- 
ing in favor of the adjustment of controversies 
between nations by the medium of enlight- 
ened international arbitration, expresses its 
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honést hope that the effurts to establish so 
beneficial a principle may not fail in their 
general spirit and purpose, and that the ad- 
ministration of President McKinley will take 
such steps as shall be appropriate to negotiate 
just and liberal treaties with foreign Powers 
for the accomplishment of this important re- 
sult. 

The Springfield Republican has been inter- 
viewing the responsible officials in some of 
the Connecticut Valley towns and villages 
and gathering their opinions on the justness 
of Prof. Charles Eliot Norton’s recent criti- 
cism of certain aspects of present day life in 
New England towns and villages—criticisms 
which we commented upon last week. The 
officials differ as to whether crimes of violence 
are increasing, and most of them, we should 
say, insist that the laws against loafers, hood- 
lums and gangs of rowdies are enforced. But 
most of them agree in attributing much of the 
lawlessness that does prevail to the use of 
liquor, and some of them agree with Professor 
Norton in holding parents responsible for the 
lack of reverence for law, and for failure to 
assist and applaud officials when they do their 
duty in enforcing law. 

When the late Henry L. Pierce of Milton 
died we commented at some length upon the 
generosity which he revealed in his last will 
and testament toward his former business as- 
sociates and employés and toward many of 
Boston’s best eleemosynary and educational 
institutions. The recent sale of the chocolate 
manufacturing works, which he built up by 
his business tact and insistence that nothing 
but first-class product should be put on the 
market, has put so large a sum into the hands 
of his executors that it now seems probable 
that the five residuary legatees—the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, the Homeopathic 
Hospital, Harvard University and the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts—will each receive about 
$750,000. Harvard University, with all its 
wealth, will welcome this large sum no less 
than the other institutions, and the good that 
Mr. Pierce’s money will do in future years no 
imagination can picture. 


In Brief 
Ministers have their full share of space in 
our columns this week. They discuss ques- 
tions, however, of as great interest to the 
laity as to themselves. Every hearer under- 
stands the preacher better when he knows 
the. peculiar temptations which beset him. 
Many churches will appreciate the principal 
reason which Mr. Hubbard states for the 
neglect of installation. Ministers deserve 
more sympathy than they receive in their at- 
tempts to judge fairly concerning the numer- 
ous applicants for the privilege of occupying 
their pulpits, and some of the difficulties 
which have afflicted several of our churches 
are due to want of thorough conversion of 
ministers who come from other denominations 
to take charge of our parishes. Now that the 
clergy have spoken of perplexities which they 
would fain share with their people, it is in 
order for parishioners to take their turn. 


Dr. Joseph Parker says, “A Congregation- 
alist with a creed would be like an eagle with 
a portmanteau.’’ What would a Congrega- 
tionalist be without a creed ? 


Three hundred ministers applying for a sin- 
gle chaplaincy in the army which has just be- 
come vacant shows the intense interest of the 
clergy in the spiritual welfare of United States 
soldiers. Does it? 








In attendance on public worship and other 
appropriate observance of the Lord’s Day the 
President of the United States, while spending 
his vacation, has set an honorable example. 
May it not be forgotten! 





Rev. John Paton, whose benignant face is 
remembered by so many who heard him speak 
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in this country a few years ago, reports 1,120 
additions to his South Sea Island churches 
during last year. Long may he live and labor 
in his chosen field. 





Pres. W. F. Slocum finds the ties which 
bind him to Colorado College too strong for 
him to break, and therefore declines his call 
to Oberlin. It is a happy fortune to have 
proved just the kind of man which two such 
colleges as these feel that they must have. 


“They are steadfast and immovable but by 
no means always abounding in the work of the 
Lord,” is a Western pastor’s diagnosis of his 
new field as he faces the problem of arousing 
and energizing a well-established church with 
no tendencies to insomnia. We have seen such 
churches before. 





Responses to the appeal of the American 
Board are sufficiently encouraging to stimu- 
late every one to give all he can give to avert a 
debt. Many generous contributions have 
been received and more are coming. As next 
Monday will be a holiday, the books will be 
kept open till Sept. 7. 


“ 


Presbyterian newspapers are complaining 
somewhat bitterly because Congregationalists 
have given a certificate of good standing to an 
insane minister and a letter of recommenda- 
tion ‘‘ to any presbytery he may wish to join.” 
Presbyterians have the right to complain. 
But the disgrace of the matter belongs to our 
denomination, which is without excuse. 








A well-known clergyman is quoted as say- 
ing concerning disputed questions: ‘If I hear 
one side and that commends itself to my judg- 
ment, it is enough for me. The time and at- 
tention are usually wasted which one might 
happen to give to the other.” This, perhaps, 
explains the absolute certainty with which 
some clergymen make deliverances which 
they expect will silence the doubts of others. 





Henry Tanner has won so high a reputa- 
tion as an artist that he has sold one of his 
paintings to the French Government. Henry 
Rucker has been appointed collector of in- 
ternal revenue for the northern district of 
Georgia, and white men are serving under 
him without protest. We chronicle these two 
personal items because both the men men- 
tioned are Negroes. Each of them has wona 
triumph which marks a distinct advancement 
for their race. 

The Herald and Presbyter has been study- 
ing the statistics of the Presbyterian Church 
to find that of the ten churches which received 
more than 100 members each last year three 
were in India and four in Pennsylvania. The 
other three were in China, New Mexico and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The percentage of additions 
is largest in India—twenty-one. These are 
items in the interest of foreign missions which 
ought not to be overlooked. 





In a New England village there is displayed 
a photographer’s sign which reads thus: 
PERKINS 
Views for Sale and Made to Order 
A correspondent suggests that the trustees of 
Brown University journey toward the village 
and ascertain whether Mr. Perkins could 
transfer his business and himself to Provy- 
idence. He seems to be fitted to be a college 
president of the new school. 





Negro evangelists in North Carolina have 
roused the resentment of members of their 
own race by preaching a doctrine of holiness 
which has resulted in breaking up a good 
many families. Their idea seems to be that 
whatever they themselves do must be regarded 
by their congregations as holy. One of them 
near Raleigh was severely whipped, a few 
days ago, by other Negroes. Perhaps they 
were putting into practice the text in Prov- 
erbs which advises “stripes for the back of 
fools.” 
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The will of Mr. Charles T. Wilder of Welles- 
ley Hills, distributing over $100,000 among 
colleges and missionary societies, illustrates 
the wise and thoughtful interest in doing 
good which characterized him. The objects 
to which he made bequests are mentioned 
elsewhere. We especially rejoice that Robert 
College and the American Girls’ College at 
Constantinople are to receive $10,000 each. 
Mr. Wilder had visited these two institutions 
and knew their needs. But not less good will 
result from the other generous and timely 
gifts. 





The Transcript announces that Rev. B. Fay 
Mills is to occupy the pulpit of the (Unitarian) 
Church of the Disciples in Boston Sept. 13, 
and that he is to preach at the Unitarian serv- 
ices on the Common. The same paper inti- 
mates that Mr. Mills may establish some kind 
of an institutional church in this city in con- 
nection with the Unitarian denomination. 
It isannounced that he will explain his change 
of belief to the coming Unitarian conference 
at Saratoga. Those who remember the re- 
vival sermons he preached in Boston several 
years ago will be interested in comparing them 
with those he may preach in his new environ- 
ment. 





The National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children in England has suffered 
a loss of more than $50,000 a year because of 
rumors prejudicial to its management. These 
rumors at last became charges against the so- 
ciety. A searching investigation by Lord 
Herschell and other prominent men has re- 
sulted in proving that the charges were 
wholly groundless, the most of them having 
been traced to a discharged clerk. It is a not 
uncommon instance of personal prejudice or 
desire for revenge, not only depriving needy 
ones of help, but destroying the sympathies 
which make givers better men and women. 





The Catholic World agrees with us that it 
will be better not to transfer the observance 
of Memorial Day to the last Sunday in May. 
But it seems a little disturbed because we 
have said that the day may ‘“‘ become an ordi- 
nary holiday, distinctly in honor of the sav- 
iours of our country,’’ and it objects, propos- 
ing that the day, after its specially memorial 
features shall have been dropped, be called 
Reunion Day. The ground of the objection 
is not very clear. We anticipate an observ- 
ance of the day which shall treat it as an or- 
dinary holiday, like the Fourth of July, but as 
having a peculiar history and significance, 
like that occasion and most of our other holi- 
days. It always will retain its patriotic in- 
dividuality, we have no doubt, and any not 
inappropriate addition to its accepted mean- 
ing, such as that suggested by the title Re- 
union Day, will readily be approved. But its 
present name is likely to cling to it, and we 
trust that this may be the outcome. 





In our issue of July 29 we said: 


A former Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion secretary at Seattle is one of the fortu- 
nate miners who have made large fortunes in 
the Klondyke gold-mining country. Will he 
establish a church or a Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in the new Eldorado, or come 
back to the States and settle down to a life of 
luxury and worldliness ? 


In Men, the Y. M. C. A. organ, we find the 
following, which, in justice to Mr. Lippy, we 
print gladly: 

Mr. Lippy not only brought back some of 
the gold from Alaska for which he and his 
wife endured the rigors of the Arctic winter 
and the privations of a pioneer camp, but he 
has returned, best of all, with the same deep 
consecration to our Lord and Master which 
characterized his life while officially connected 
with the association work. Among other be- 
nevolences, he has given $500 each to his 
church in Seattle, the Seattle Association, the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in the Northwest, also $1,000 to mission 
work in Alaska. 
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A letter which we have received fromeDr. 
G. C. Reynolds of Van, gives a discouraging 
picture of the situation in Armenia. He re- 
ports that the villagers have been able to seed 
a small part of their usual acreage, the Kurds 
furnishing the cattle and the seeds, the Arme- 
nians the fields and the work, the crop to be 
equally divided. With funds sent from Eng- 
land cattle are being purchased and given to 
plundered villagers, and this is raising their 
spirits to some extent. Funds sent from this 
country and Great Britain, not specially des- 
ignated for the orphanages, have been invested 
in cotton and wool or grain and stored for 
next winter. The purchase of grain now 
seems to bea most prudent step, inasmuch as 
the price of cereals will inevitably rise before 
winter sets in. But it is when the fact of the 
great number of orphans to be fed, clothed 
and sheltered is faced that discouragement is 
felt. The missionaries in Van are now feed- 
ing about 300 children deprived of both par- 
ents, and as many more who lost fathers are 
being fed by the earnings of their mothers in 
the industrial department of the mission. In 
the villages round about Van there are thou- 
sands of orphans still uncared for. 


Ata reunion of the descendants of the early 
settlers of the town of Blandford, Mass., last 
week, Rev. H. L. Hastings, the orator of the 
day, dwelt upon the changes in that hill town 
since he knew it asa boy. Of many signifi- 
cant sentences in his address let this be quoted : 


I know an old cellar in the town of Bland- 
ford where I have been told that 200 barrels 
of cider have been stored in the fall and rolled 
out in the spring and distilled into brandy, 
which was drank and sold; and the man who 
owned that cellar was a preacher of the gos- 
pel. These drinking habits led to poverty, 
distress and disaster. About fifty years ago my 
grandfather, Armor Hamilton, hunted up the 
record of the rum traffic in Blandford. There 
had been, since the settlement of the town, 
twenty-eight taverners; of them three died of 
delirium tremens, seventeen were intemperate, 
one died in the poorhouse, eighteen lost all 
their property, seventeen did not gain prop- 
erty, and three only acquired property. In the 
families of the twenty-eight taverners there 
were four drunken wives, four drunken daugh- 
ters and twenty-four drunken sons. 


Probably there is the same rate of mortality 
and same degree of sorrow now in publicans’ 
families, but the Christian clergy of Massa- 
chusetts have no such: complicity with the 
liquor traffic as their fathers and grandfathers 
had. 





Staff Correspondence 
FROM NEW YORK 

Low versus Gleason 

The signers to the call for Mr. Low’s 
nomination several days ago numbered 
116,000, and are of a character that leaves 
him no room for doubt as to his duty, 
though his friends well know his natural 
preference to be left undisturbed in his 
presidency of Columbia. The great ques- 
tion now is, Will the Republican party 
unite with the Citizens’ Union, or nomi- 
nate an independent candidate, through 
pique at the union’s ignoring of “the 
machine” and its despotic boss? The con- 
viction of good judges is growing daily 
that Mr. Low will be nominated by a large 
majority of Tammany’s opponents, and 
that he will be elected. The only oppo- 
sition candidate yet named is the notorious 
Patrick Gleason, mayor of Long Island 
City. He is self-nominated, though he 
boasts that 25,000 men have in writing 
asked him to do so. He would just suit 
the average Tammanyite, but Mr. Croker 
and the more sagacious leaders would 
doubtless be ashamed of his company. 
Patrick took out from his bailiwick the 
other day a small navy of two steamboats, 
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two tugs, a propeller and five barges 
‘loaded with women and children, with 
three bands of music and plenty of solid 
and fluid provender, for a day’s excursion, 
as a sample of what he says is to be “the 
regular thing after his election.” 

His latest move has been to show his 
efficiency by raids on the gambling dens 
long openly run under his very nose; but 
the sinners have somehow been always 
notified in time to close up before the 
onset, to open again the next day. 


The Police Muddle Clearing 

The long-endured deadlock in the police 
commissioners’ office seems to be nearing 
its end. Since Col. George M. Smith’s 
election in Mr. Grant’s place, a hearty 
union of three commissioners has made 
futile the obstructions which the fourth 
member (Mr. Parker) has too long been 
throwing in the way of business; and 
now the resignation of his pliant tool, 
Chief of Police Conlin, and the appoint- 
ment of another and very different officer, 
removes perhaps the greatest obstacle to 
the efficiency of the department, and en- 
courages the hope that the betéer element 
of the police force may be free to assert 
itself and regain the former good name of 
that body. 
Insanity in Prisons 

The lately awakened interest in the 
growing prevalence of insanity among un- 
employed prisoners has not abated here- 
abouts, and the friends of humanity will 
be glad to know that the discussion has 
not been fruitless. Our Kings County 
penitentiary proves to have been the most 
striking example of the evil, partly at 
least because its officers felt obliged to 
obey the State law forbidding contract 
labor in prisons since Jan. 1, 1897, though 
the wardens of other prisons felt at lib- 
erty to go on and work out their con- 
tracts. In the first six months after the 
law was enforced nineteen prisoners in 
this penitentiary became insane, while in 
all the other eight prisons and penitenti- 
aries of the State the number was only 
fifty-two. The Kings County warden, 
pitying the sad condition of those suffer- 
ing physically and morally from this en- 
forced idleness, ventured on the experi- 
ment of sending out some hundreds of his 
prisoners under armed guards to work in 
grading and improving park ‘lands and 
streets. So far the experiment has been 
eminently successful. The men have 
hailed the opportunity to work as a great 
relief; no outbreak or violence has oc- 
eurred, and the improvement in the pris- 
oners’ health and temper is very marked. 
Some progress has been made in gather- 
ing a library of suitable books for the 
prisoners’ use. The State commissioners 
have personally looked into the matter 
and commended the experiment. The 
effect in diminishing the tendency to in- 
sanity will be watched with deep interest. 
Educational 

The ten “vacation schools ” have closed 
their five weeks’ sessions to make ready 
for the speedy resumption of our regular 
school work. Their success in all lines 
contemplated by the promoters has been 
still more satisfactory than heretofore, 
and the question of adopting the vacation 
schools by the board of education will 
soon come before that body. 

The children of school age in this city 
now number about 500,000. Of these our 
school buildings accommodate 310,000; the 
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private and parochial schools care for 
about 100,000, leaving 90,000 not in school. 
The yearly expense of the school system 
of New York and Brooklyn is $10,000,000. 


Personals 

The reverend, and now “‘ venerable,’’ Dr. 
R. 8S, Storrs, with his family, passed the 
seventy-sixth anniversary of his birth on 
Aug. 21, at his summer home on Shelter 
Island. For the sake, not only of his be- 
loved Church of the Pilgrims, but of the 
chureh at large and all its priceless inter- 
ests, may his precious life and service be 
prolonged for years to come. 

Presidents Stryker, Patten and Ray- 
mond are still supplying the pulpits of 
Brick Church, Fourth Avenue and Broad- 
way Tabernacle. Rev. Dr. William V. 
Kelley, editor of the Methodist Review, is 
preaching for the Pilgrims and other Har- 
lem churches uniting with it in vacation. 
Rev. G. H. Woodhall of Kansas and Prof. 
M. J. Drennan have supplied the Man- 
hattan church pulpit. 

Dr. George F. Poole of Springfield 
(Mass.) training school comes shortly to 
our Twenty-third Street Branch as physi- 
cal director of the Y. M. C. A., in place of 
L. M. Ballard, resigned. The Y. M. C. A. 
of Brooklyn, E. D., is to receive from a 
benevolent Brooklyn friend the gift of a 
summer home near Bellport, L. I., which 
the association has freely occupied with 
eighty guests this summer by that friend’s 
kindness. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM LONDON 

The Outlook 

The material prosperity we are now ex- 
periencing will strengthen a common no- 
tion that a Conservative administration 
invariably brings with it a revival of 
trade. Certainly business is good, and 
money is freely circulating. In society 
one hears of huge sums being spent oa 
single entertainments, and the tendency 
is for leaders of fashion to go to greater 
and greater lengths of extravagance. The 
wealthy seem hardly to know what to do 
with their surplus cash, and many in- 
vestors would rejoice to find a new safe 
outlet for capital. As John Bull waxes 
fatter he seems to become more and more 
indifferent. He pays no heed to the cry 
that ‘Germany is gradually stealing away 
his trade; he smiles at the experiment of 
the German war office in flying pigeons 
from England; he is undisturbed by the 
indignation expressed on the Continent 
that anarchists are allowed to find refuge 
and hold public meetings in London, and 
is amused at the suggestion that the rea- 
son of his tolerance is to purchase his 
own immunity from their outrages. He 
has only recently begun to take a serious 
view of the troubles in India, though 
some close observers have long noted 
with growing apprehension ominous signs 
of widespread disaffection, and are not 
so convinced as is the official mind 
that the idea of a second mutiny is pre- 
posterous. Latterly the nation appears 
to have been bent on having a good time, 
and does not want to bother its head 
about perplexing questions. In the po- 


: litical, social and, to some extent, even in 


the religious sphere enthusiasm is at a 
discount, and for the nonce old battle- 
cries fail to stir the languid national 
pulse. People want to be let alone, to be 
amused, to avoid controversy. Enthusi- 
asts like John Storm, the hero of Hall 
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Caine’s latest novel, are found only in 
the pages of fiction. The steam that has 
been generated has availed so little that 
some begin to feel we may as well let the 
fires die down—to save Armenia being 
about as hopeless, apparently, as to con- 
clude an arbitration treaty with America. 
The one idea that has taken hold of the 
mind of the nation recently is that of 
promoting closer relations between the 
mother country and her colonies. In 
some circles there seems to be a feeling 
that if this can be accomplished the rest 
of the world may safely be left to take 
care of itself. 
Industrial Warfare 

About the only cause of perturbation 
at home is the struggle now proceeding 
in the engineering and allied trades. 
Even this is an outcome of industrial 
prosperity; for trade is so good and the 
financial position of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers is so strong that the 
members concluded this would be an ex- 
cellent time to strike for the eight-hour 
day. Only the London men came out, 
but the employers retaliated by locking 
out members of the society in other parts 
of the country. Trade unionism has made 
such steady advances in this country, and 
has grown so powerful, that it was inev- 
itable the masters should combine in self- 
defense. A trial of strength between the 
two most powerful organizations has long 
impended. In London a number of firms 
have yielded to the demands of the men, 
but the majority still hold out. The men 
replied to the masters’ allegation that 
their real aim was not to have their work- 
ing day reduced by one hour, but to work 
as many or more hours and get extra pay, 
by proposing the abolition of all overtimg. 
The strikers command a considerable 
measure of public sympathy, and there is 
little doubt that, however the present dis- 
pute may terminate, the eight-hour day 
will be gained within the near future. 
The men’s case is greatly strengthened 
by the testimony of employers who have 
conceded the demand. As the A. S. E. is 
prepared to spend every penny of the 
£300,000 it possesses, the fight may be a 
protracted one. An offer of mediation by 
Archdeacon Sinclair has been declined on 
both sides. 
Persistent Persecution of lan Maclaren 

Much indignation is felt at the relent- 
less way Dr. John Watson is being pur- 
sued by the few insignificant individuals 
in the Presbyterian Church of England 
who are anxious to convict him of heresy. 
Chagrined at the failure of their attempt 
to arraign him before the synod, they are 
circulating statements and issuing pam- 
phlets calculated to harass and injure 
him. The chief—almost the sole—of- 
fender is a Dr. Kennedy Moore, a person 
of whom nobody outside the English 
Presbyterian Church ever heard or ever 
wants to hear. By his present policy he 
is acquiring a bad fame, and exciting the 
disgust of all sensible people. Dr. Moore 
practically charges Dr. Watson with be- 
ing a Unitarian, and it is felt that the 
time has come when he should either be 
made to prove his accusation—which, in 
face of Dr. Watson’s own statements, he 
cannot do—or, as the British Weekly puts 
it, confess himself a reckless slanderer. 
Welcome Visitors 

We seem to be favored this summer 
with more American ministerial visitors 
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than usual. They are increasingly popu- 
lar as pulpit supplies, and many will 
agree with Dr. Lorimer that exchanges 
between American and English ministers 
will do more to draw the two nations to- 
gether than politics or even commerce. 
A considerable proportion of the Maryle- 
bone congregation, to whom Dr. Lorimer 
ministered for six weeks, would have 
liked to secure him as permanent pastor, 
and he would probably have received an 
invitation had he not made it clear that 
his Baptist principles would occasion dif- 
ficulty and might cause division. Dr. 
Milburn has been received with added 
warmth, and has attracted great crowds 
wherever he has preached. Dr. Reuen 
Thomas, who has become a tolerably reg- 
ular vacation preacher at the City Tem- 
ple, this year occupied Dr. Parker’s pul- 
pit three Sundays in August. Dr. Hugh 
Johnston, Washington, and Dr. F. A. 
Noble, Chicago, have not only preached, 
but have also been caught in the silken 
toils of that cleverest of lady interview- 
ers, Miss Stoddart (‘‘Lorna’’), of the 
British Weekly. Among other visitors 
are Dr. J. M. Farrar, New York, Dr. W. 
Burnett Wright, Buffalo, Rev. F. C. Pills- 
bury, Michigan, Dr. Cambden M. Cobern, 
Denver, Dr. John Gordon, Philadelphia, 
Dr. A. 8. Gumbart, Boston, Dr. Schofield, 
Mr. Moody’s pastor, Dr. G. M. Milligan, 
Toronto—not to forget Dr. Dunning and 
Mr. Whittemore of The Congreyational- 
ist. 


Bishops in Council 

Anglican pulpits have been occupied by 
some of the fifty American bishops who 
came to attend the Pan-Anglican Synod. 
The encyclical of this council contained 
an outspoken reference to the subject of 
Biblical criticism, declaring that the criti- 
cal study of the Bible by competent schol- 
ars is essential to the maintenance in the 
church of a healthy faith. It is a pity 
that the council did not in a similar spirit 
address itself to the critical study of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. What looks like a 
step towards revision of the Prayer-Book 
was taken by deputing the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to take such action as may be 
necessary for the retranslation of the Qui- 
cunque Vult of the Athanasian Creed. 
A committee was formed “ with a view to 
establish a clearer understanding and 
closer relations with the churches of the 
East.” Having been snubbed by the pope, 
Anglicans are now coquetting with the 
Greek Church, being eager, seemingly, to 
seek alliance with any communion, how- 
ever remote, rather than with Noncon- 
formists at home. The numerous resolu- 
tions passed included a strong one in favor 
of international arbitration. At the close 
of the conference the bishops, following 
in the footsteps of The Congregational- 
ist’s Pilgrims, journeyed to Glastonbury, 
Wells, Norwich, Ely, ete.—without, of 
course, exciting anything like the enthu- 
siasm our party aroused. It is a curious 
fact that while various bodies of Non- 
conformists have right of access to the 
throne, and recently availed themselves 
of it to present congratulatory addresses 
to the queen—Dr. Joseph Parker and other 
leading Free Churchmen enjoying the priv- 
ilege of kissing her Majesty’s hand—the 
194 high ecclesiastics had no such right 
and had to be content with an informal 
visit to Windsor Castle. 

Aug. 18. ALBION. 
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The Use of Commentaries 


There are ministers who deny that com- 
mentaries are of any use, and consequently 
decline to use them. They have the pref- 
erence of superior minds for the author 
himself, even though they only know him 
through a translation, and they regard the 
whole class of commentators with undis- 
guised disdain. Of course no sensible 
person would read a commentary by it- 
self or for its own sake; the text is the 
main thing and must ever be kept in the 
forefront. One of the most acute and 
rewarding of recent New Testament ex- 
positors—Dr. Schmiedel of Zurich, who 
has written on the epistles to the Thes- 
salonians and Corinthians—has actually 
printed his books in such a style as to 
make it impossible to read them unless 
you have the Greek Testament in your 
hand all the time. This is severe, and 
one feels that Schmiedel had no right to 
punish the public in order to put compul- 
sion on the indolent students in his classes 
who were willing to take him not as an 
interpreter of, but as a substitute for, St. 
Paul; but it is sound-in principle, and 
should be remembered by those who de- 
spise commentators. The most accom- 
plished Grecian is glad to have Jebb at 
hand when he reads Sophocles; the most 
competent Latinist would be the last to 
venture lecturing upon Juvenal without 
constant reference to Meyer; and a proper 
sense, I will not say of the difficulty but 
of the value, of our Christian classics 
would change the minds of many people 
who fancy that commentators have nothe 
ing to teach them. 

The use of commentaries assumes that 
the minister is a student. It belongs to 
the scientific side of his work. If he is 
content to know no more of the Bible, 
which is his one storehouse and instru- 
ment, than the rank and file of his con- 
grégation, he can let scientific study alone; 
but if he really wishes to teach, he will 
himself need guidance and help upon a 
thousand questions, and will seek it from 
the commentators. It is a mistake to 
seek the inspiration of sermons in com- 
mentaries. Many men do this, and when 
they are disappointed, as they ought to 
be, they avenge themselves by railing 
upon commentaries and their authors. 
But this is unjust. The business of the 
commentator is not to supply inspiration; 
it is to exhibit the precise historical sense 
of the text, to define it in relation to the 
context or to the general views of the 
author, and then to stop. Even to a man 
whose main interest in the commentary is 
to find materials for sermons, this is a 
great service. Few things are more sug- 
gestive than the unexpected discovery of 
an exact, relevant and perhaps striking 
force in words which had long been famil- 
iar in some vague, traditional and ineffect- 
ive meaning. Every accurate student of 
the Scriptures is familiar with this expe- 
rience. Thanks to the scrupulous com- 
mentator, the clear outline of ancient 
truth, long blurred, comes again into 
strong relief, and the mind is set working 
in a way which promises vivid and profit- 
able preaching. 

Some men keep commentaries only to 
consult them; others read them continu- 
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ously and read them through. None but 
the best ought to be read at all, and I do 
not think it is claiming too much for them 
to claim continuous and thorough study. 
Of course no commentary will really avail 
to make a man learned, or even to give 
him an intelligent grasp of his author, 
unless it is used in due subordination 
to the lexicon, the concordance and the 
grammar; but when he has made all that 
he can of these, the standard interpreters 
deserve more than an occasional refer- 
ence. The man who only “consults” 
Meyer or Lightfoot does not understand 
in the very least what they have to con- 
tribute to his education. There is one 
way in which such use of great commen- 
taries is made easier for a minister. Let 
him preach steadily through a book of 
Scripture, expounding a section of it at one 
of his services every Sunday. A perfect 
specimen of what I mean is to be seen in 
such a book as Professor Marcus Dods’s 
lectures on First Corinthians in the Ex- 
positors’ Bible. These were delivered to 
the congregation in which Dr. Dods was 
minister. The most exacting hearer could 


‘not deny that they were as practical and 


spiritual as any preaching could be, and 
the preparation of them must have im- 
plied, not furtive glances at homiletic 
helps, but a thorough study of the best ex- 
egetical literature. In combining preach- 
ing in this way with exact study, I should 
say it was best for the minister, before he 
began his course of sermons, to have gone 
through the book he. propesed to expound 
and also one standard interpreter of it. 
In this way the principal subjects would 
have become defined in his mind and, 
what is of almost equal importance, in 
his note-book; illustrative matter would 
gather round them; and it would be sufli- 
cient from week to week to consult other 
accessible authorities on special points of 
difficulty or interest. No one who has not 
tried it will believe how much it adds to 
his real knowledge of the New Testament 
to work in this way through a book like 
Romans under the guidance of Meyer, or 
Colossians under that of Lightfoot. If 
he makes conscience of missing nothing, 
understanding everything, verifying ref- 
erences as far as it is in his power, he 
will never indulge in contempt for com- 
mentaries again. 

What has been said above about the gen- 
eral relation of commentaries to preach- 
ing—that the inspiration for sermons is 
not to be sought in them—is true on the 
whole, yet it has its qualifications. With- 
out a practical interest in the Scriptures, 
such as only a preacher or teacher is likely 
to have, the scholar may easily go astray, 
and if he does his work becomes short- 
lived. It is significant that the only com- 
mentaries which are found to repay per- 
petual reprinting, and all of which cer- 
tainly repay perpetual perusal, are those 
of preachers—Chrysostom, Calvin, Bengel. 
What Dr. Hort says of the last of these 
may be said of all—they can never grow 
old. There is a peculiar combination in 
them ofssound learning, Christian faith 
and vigorous instinctive common sense 
that gives them a perennial freshness. 
None of them confines himself to parsing 


the text. The standing feud of the ex- 
egete and the homilist seems reconciled 
in their pages. The exegete wishes to fix 
the author’s meaning precisely—in one 
sense to define it as rigidly, or to make it 
as harrow, as possible; the homilist wishes 
to use it for his own purposes and, there- 
fore, to have it as large as possible. But 
in these model commentators, and espe- 
cially in Chrysostom and Calvin, there is 
a combination of sound judgment as to 
the meaning of the text, and sound judg- 
ment as to its application, which makes 
their writings peculiarly instructive to 
preachers, even at the present day. Of 
course, our applications must be different 
from theirs, but it is the same truth we 
have to apply, and they admirably illus- 
trate the true method both of finding and 
using it. It is here the practical preacher 
is apt to fall foul of the commentator and 
deride him for his unserviceableness, as 
though it were the commentator’s duty to 
do his work. But every man must make 
his own commonplace; that is the only 
chance he has of having a scintilla of 
originality about it. Great interpreters 
like those just named do us who preach a 
double service—they help us to see the 
eternal truth more clearly, and by the ap- 
plications they make of it to their own 
circumstances they show us how to apply 
it to ours. They are all men of the high- 
est powers, and, to mention no others, 
they are quite sufficient to extinguish the 
prejudice that there is something  essen- 
tially second-rate in the very idea of a 
commentary. 

In niany minds there is a vague im- 
pression that a commentary is always 
more or less of a variorum affair—a col-. 
lection of all the vague and arbitrary 
guesses that have been made at the sense 
of obscure passages. There was an epoch 
of commenting which gave some grounds 
for this impréssion, but it has passed. 
Interpretation is now a science in which 
many co-operate, yet each works inde- 
pendently and presents the fruit of his 
labor for what itis worth. The @ariorum 
commentary disgusts and repels by its 
lack of reason and principle, but the best 
modern books of exegesis are as stimulat- 
ing as any literature that comes under 
the head of ‘“professional.’’ They are 
not meant for everybody, but there are 
some ministers, at all events, who owe a 
great deal to them, and could not get on 
without them. The ministers are rare 
who have used them, who do not appreciate 
them. They help to put us in possession of 
the wealth of Biblical truth as nothing else 
does. Preaching with this rich context is 
permanently profitable and powerful. The 
sermons of even the ablest and most de- 
voted men—Phillips Brooks, for example— 
would have a substance and a virtue in 
them which, for all their admirable qual- 
ities, they sometimes have not, if the 
thorough exegetical study of the Bible 
were universal among ministers. Every 
one with the best books in his hands will 
find for himself the best way of using 
them, and he must be an extraordinary 
person indeed who does not confess an 
immense debt to those who have labored 
in the same field before. 
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A Clergyman’s Temptations—Ministerial Converts—Hedging the Pulpit 


Ministerial Converts 
BY REV. E. M. COUSINS 


It is an open secret that Congregationalism 
has of late years drawn very freely upon other 
denominations for its ministerial supply. That 
it might have drawn much more freely if it 
had been so inclined is another scarcely less 
known fact. It seems time, in justice to all 
concerned, that some of the conditions of such 
ministerial transfers should be understood. 
Ministerial associations, councils, missionary 
secretaries or superintendents and individual 
churches ought to remember that they cannot 
act independently in this matter. Their action 
is part of an extensive movement which must 
exert an important influence for good or evil 
in our future development as a denomination. 

As many of our people are called to face this 
question in some form, there ought to be some 
recognized principle for our guidance. Is it 
any more than just that the door to our pulpits 
should not open more readily, as far as require- 
ments are concerned, to a candidate from an- 
other denomination than to one who is already 
a Congregationalist? We might put the de- 
mand more strongly and say that some con- 
sideration should be shown the men trained 
in our own homes, churches and schools. But 
we would only ask that the man from without 
possess the same qualifications that we demand 
from him who is to the manor born. The jus- 
tice and good sense of such a principle seem 
self-evident, and yet we have to confess that 
it has not been enforced, and our ministers 
and theological students have suffered deep 
injustice through this readiness to accept men 
from other denominations with less exactions 
than we put upon our own men. 

The temptation that leads to this injustice is 
twofold. On the one hand is a certain pulpit 
showiness that has its value, but is likely to 
be overestimated in dealing with a stranger. 
On the other haud is the pecuniary tempta- 
tion. Our missionary societies and smaller 
churches find that these new men will usually 
accept at the outset a harder field with a smaller 
salary than our more thoroughly and expen- 
sively educated men can afford. Ministerial 
converts haye sometimes been admitted to 
standing. with us who would have needed 
years of study to obtain such position in the 
denominations from which they come. Yet 
Congregationalism has been supposed to stand 
for a trained ministry. 

If this stream is still to come to us, it should 
be kept within bounds and regulated in its 
tlow. Those who have anything to do with 
our ministerial supply, including our theologi- 
cal schools and our missionary agencies, should 
bear in mind the fact that today our ministe- 
rial dearth is in quality, not in numbers. Our 
own ministers, who many times show their 
personal friendship by giving counsel and 
acting as sponsor for those who are looking 
from without towards our pulpits, should use 
candor and judgment in this matter. 

For his own comfort and welfare, but espe- 
cially for the welfare of those with whom his 
lot is to be east, the ministerial convert should 
sive reasonable promise of being able to adapt 
himself to our ways. In other words, he should 
expect to be converted to us rather than to 
come into our pulpits to try to convert our 
people to his ways. For this reason such a 
convert should as a rule be young, and should 
be encouraged, if possible, to show his sincer- 
ity by spending a longer or shorter time in our 
schools before entering our pulpits. Experi- 
ence here shows that most who can be induced 
to enter our schools are likely to realize their 
needs and in the end make good preparation 
for their new field. In exceptional cases we 
are ready to ordain men from our own churches 
who have not had the advantages of, or com- 
pleted courses in, our schools. It is but just 


that any departure from the rule suggested 
for those coming from other bodies should be 
equally exceptional. 

I should be the last to cast one straw in the 
way of any person who from sincere convic- 
tions and right motives seeks a transfer from 
the pulpit of another denomination to that of 
our own. I would only ask that the sincerity 
and righteousness of the step be put to the 
same test by which we prove these qualities in 
our own candidates for the ministry—the test 
of diligent and patient preparation for the 
place sought. 





A Clergyman’s Temptations 
BY REV. EDWARD HERRICK CHANDLER 


It is characteristic of the younger clergy- 
man of today to do away with all external 
signs of his profession. The clerical dress 
does not meet with general favor. Even the 
white tie—which only too often is not immac- 
ulate in its whiteness—is yielding, on other 
days than Sunday, to the ties which grace the 
necks of the unprofessional. 

In other words, the young clergyman de- 
sires to be a man and to be taken for one. 
He shrinks from being classified with that 
third gender to which members of his pro- 
fession have been said to belong. He wants 
to be judged by the same standards which are 
applied to other men, to show that he is one 
of them and to be admitted into their respect 
as a manly leader among them. 

This being true, it certainly would be a mis- 
take for him to deny that he is tempted like 
as other men, and has to struggle as hard as 
they to attain righteousness. For this is a 
very real fact, as every clergyman knows. 
Not only do the same temptations meet him 
which meet other men; they often present 
themselves in peculiarly virtuous forms. And 
the loftier his ideal and the holier his pur- 
poses, the more keenly does he feel their power 
for evil. 

For instance, there is the temptation to strive 
after material possessions, against which pul- 
pits are always uttering their word of warn- 
ing. Are the clergy out of the reach of that 
temptation simply because they have turned 
their backs on a commercial life? By no 
means. The item of the salary somehow or 
other forces itself into the most conspicuous 
position in every call, and it takes a great 
effort to crowd it to the rear. It is easier to 
make up one’s mind to accept a call when 
there is an attractive parsonage than when 
there is a grave human need. Probably the 
clergy will have to acknowledge that they, as 
a whole, follow what they please to term ‘“‘the 
divine leading’? of an increased income as 
readily as most other professional men. 

A subtler form in which this temptation 
presents itself to the clergyman is in special 
benefits. Rebates on railroads, free tickets to 
entertainments (including the cireus), special 
rates on books and clothes, free medical serv- 
ice, all combine to tempt him to take for him- 
self that for which he has given no proper 
equivalent. Gifts from parishioners, which 
on the surface seem to be such beautiful ex- 
pressions of love, are frequently temptations 
to sacrifice the true spirit of manly independ- 
ence. Many a pastor has refrained from pro- 
claiming the whole truth of the gospel because 
of the ‘“check’”’ he has reeeived from some 
worldly supporter of the sanctuary. Many a 
clergyman has lost the power of strong, inde- 
pendent, manly leadership because of the obli- 
gations under which he has allowed himself 
to be placed to the people among whom he is 
working. 

Why should he be in the habit of receiving 
as a gift a trip te Europe, or a “purse,” or a 
book-case, or a barrel of apples, or a rebate of 
any sort? Ought not he, even more than 


other men, to exemplify at all times the truth 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive? 

That it is entirely right for him to be paid a 
full and adequate salary in return for his 
service is beyond all question. But, having 
received that, would he not serve the kingdom 
of God better by showing that he is above 
“‘tips’’ of every kind and cannot be turned 
aside from his true prophetic mission by a 
dazzling array of gold pieces ? 

Another temptation which the clergyman 
meets as often as any one is the temptation to 
be dishonest. Here again the suggestion of 
evil is well disguised. It is a comparatively 
simple matter for one with his moral training 
to meet the ordinary standard of honesty; but 
the pressure comes in a way that is not at 
first apparent. It is extremely easy for a 
preacher to fall short of the highest standard 
of honesty in his pulpit utterances. A very 
slight twisting of facts will often prove his 
point. A very positive emphasis on a few 
familiar, commonplace truths will disguise 
his real views and put critical hearers off the 
scent. An ambiguous utterance on contro- 
verted questions will save him from. annoying 
self-commitment. The worst of it is that it is 
so easy to make this lack of frankness appear 
to be in the interest of harmony and peace. 
Christ declared that he came not to send 
peace on the earth but a sword. His disci- 
ples, however, would often much prefer to 
compromise and harmonize*in order that the 
sword may be kept out of sight. And the re- 
sult of such dishonesty is injury to the king- 
dom of righteousness. 

It is a common temptation to a clergy- 
man to preach what will suit his hearers, and 
to countenance whatever habits the church to 
which he-ministers may have fallen into. It 
is often called tact to refrain from interfering 
with crying evils in church management, or 
to avoid censuring un-Christian acts in the 
ranks of the church membership. A strict 
honesty would often require direct utterances 
that are now carefully and even prayerfully 
avoided. 

In the pastoral relation it is by no means 
easy for the clergyman to hold firmly to the 
highest ideal of honesty. Pleasant attentions 
seem to require pleasant words, and such 
words stop the mouth from that plainness of 
speech which is much needed. It is far easier 
to let people take their own course than to 
stand face to face with them and speak the 
word of reproof. And it is easier yet to hold 
their good-will by seeming to approve what 
one knows should be condemned. 

Is it only a slight matter that the clergy 
should so often swerve from the line of truth 
at the burial of the dead? It certainly is not 
fitting that the sins of the deceased, no matter 
how great or numerous, should be rehearsed 
for purposes of reproof. But that does not 
justify the indiscriminate eulogies of the dead 
which are so constantly uttered, either in the 
remarks, or the prayer, or, indirectly, in the 
selections of Scripture of the funeral service. 

The third common temptation which the 
elergyman has to meet along with the rest of 
humanity is to shirk the main business of his 
profession. This is not inconsistent with the 
fact that the clergy are, as a rule, very busy 
men. But so often their busy-ness is not 
their business. The special work to which 
the clergyman is set apart is to preach the 
gospel to every creature. But some creatures 
are so much more interesting and receptive 
than others that it is very easy to feel one’s 
self called to the some rather than to the 
others. Rev. Jonas Goodfellow becomes so 
occupied with his analysis of Deuteronomy, 
or his lecture on George Eliot’s women, or his 
researches among grasshoppers, or his studies 
in the manners and customs of the ancient 
Egyptians, that he really has not time to call 
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on the poor of his parish, or to take a Bible 
class, or to hold an extra prayer meeting, or to 
get acquainted with the boys. 

He who was holiest of all passed through 
the sharpest struggle with temptation. It 
was because he was so holy that he felt the 
force of temptation so keenly. But by over- 
coming he was perfected. It is not strange 
that the clergyman should find himself sub- 
jected to strong temptation, hidden, as it usu- 
ally is, in the garb of virtue. The road to per- 
fection lies through temptation, not around it. 
And he, of all men, ought to be most familiar 
with the sources of that strength whereby all 
temptation is overcome. 





The Growing Neglect of Installation 


BY REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD, NORTON, 
MASS. 

This is a perennial topic at many of our 
semiannual conferences. As a rule the topic 
is assigned to a minister, and his treat- 
ment of it is twofold. First, there is a homily 
on the vital importance of installation to 
churches and pastors, and then the churches 
are seriously reproved for their growing in- 
difference to this essential service. It is as- 
sumed, almost without question, that the fault 
in this matter is wholly with the churches. 
During the short period of my connection 
with one Massachusetts conference I have 
heard two papers wholly devoted to the sub- 
ject and many more which bore upon it in- 
directly. The treatment is for substance the 
same in all cases, and the question is made 
one of pastors versus churches, in which the 
pastors do all the talking. The query some- 
times arises in the mind of the hearer, Is 
there not another side to the question? I 
think there is. 

First, is not installation overestimated? I 
confess to a good degree of sympathy with 
the feeling expressed by the old Quaker 
under somewhat analogous circumstances. 
A young Universalist divinity student, who 
had nearly finished his seminary course, was 
preaching Sabbath by Sabbath in a little back 
district where there was no regular church. 
As the time for graduation approached he 
became eager to organize a mission and 
to be its permanent pastor. One Sabbath 
he broached the subject to his congrega- 
tion, but to his surprise there was no re- 
sponse. At length he said: “‘ Friends, you 
have always spoken very kindly of my preach- 
ing, and have seemed to enjoy my sermons. 
Now won’t you frankly tell me why you are 
so indifferent about retaining me?’’ Aftera 
short pause an old Quaker rose and said, 
* Young man, we do like thee and thy preach- 
ing, but when it comes to organizing a mission 
it is this way. If what thee tells us, that 
everybody will be saved anyway, is true, we 
don’t need thee, and if what thee tells us isn’t 
true, we don’t want thee.’’ The application 
makes itself. If a church is in sympathy 
with its pastor, he doesn’t need installation. 
If the church is not in sympathy with him, he 
doesn’t want to be installed. 

But granting that installation is always de- 
sirable, are the churches wholly to blame for 
the growing neglect? Since this is often 
made a controversy between pulpit and pew, 
our Lord’s principle, ‘‘ Cast out first the beam 
out of thine own eye,” should lead the minis- 
terial delegate treating the subject to confess 
his own faults instead of berating the 
churches. And ministers are open to criti- 
cism in this matter. 

At the present time installation is a very 
one-sided affair. Ministers desire installation 
to insure permanency in their pastorates. It 
is a well-known fact that any church will 
endure much discomfort and friction before it 
will demand the resignation of an installed 
pastor. It is a delicate matter to come before 
a council and say unpleasant things about a 
pastor. So the church waits month after 
month, hoping that he will have a call to some 
other parish and resign voluntarily. If their 
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patience is overtaxed, hard feelings arise, and 
when at length the pastoral relation is severed 
there is a sense of wrong on both sides. 

With the pastor, however, no such delicacy 
is felt. In fact, few pastors show any respect 
for the installation bond. Whenever a call 
comes to a better field, or any reason seems to 
make a change desirable from his own point 
of view, the pastor presents his resignation, 
with an added suggestion of his wife’s ill 
health or some other equally general excuse ; 
a council is called and he is dismissed as a 
matter of course. It is a common thing for a 
pastor to demand installation as a guarantee 
of personal security, and then to begin scouting 
for a new field immediately after settlement. 

Knowing this to be true in many cases, is it 
strange that our churches grow suspicious of 
so doubtful a blessing as installation? Per- 
haps there is need to exhort the churches in 
this matter; but ought not the ministry to be 
exhorted also? Have they not something to 
do in remedying the evil? When a minister 
is installed, has not the church a right te 
expect that, for a number of years at least, 
he will work in the field to which “the Lord 
has called him’ without looking about for a 
chance to “better himself’? 

Brother ministers, reform, like charity, be- 
gins at home. 





Hedging the Pulpit 
BY A MASSACHUSETTS PASTOR 

It has always been the aim of the Congrega- 
tional churches to keep the standard of min- 
isterial culture high, and to require some 
evidences of learning as well as piety from 
those who were to be set as spiritial leaders 
and instructors of the people. The denomi- 
national press has done invaluable service in 
insistently emphasizing this ideal, and in 
keeping it before the eyes of churches and 
their committees of supply. It has been faith- 
ful, too, in its warning against the danger of 
disaster which every church invites when it 
opens its pulpit, even for a single Sunday, to 
a preacher of whose character and ministerial 
standing it has no proper knowledge. 

Now this same warning has an application, 
none the less important because a little indi- 
rect, to ministers themselves. Every man 
who is supposed to have a pulpit at his dis- 
posal today, whether his congregation be large 
or small, is likely to find himself beset by 
applications from more or less worthy itiner- 
ants to fill it for a single service, generally 
with a view to making some appeal to the 
benevolent instincts of the people. Many 
city pastors could testify that scarcely a week 
passes without one or more requests from in- 
dividuals, representing themselves or some 
organization, for an opportunity to address 
the church on Sunday evening or at the mid- 
week service. Such an application comes 
sometimes as a subtle temptation to the over- 
worked minister himself, who is tired of hear- 
ing his own voice and prepared to give a gen- 
uine welcome to any proper presentation of 
a fresh aspect of truth. Not infrequently, too, 
he is convinced that the applicant is a worthy 
person and is sincerely desirous of helping 
him. Sometimes—all too often, indeed—he is a 
student from a mission field, dependent upon 
his own efforts and the bounty of the benevo- 
lent to enable him to obtain a collegiate or 
professional training. Now and then he ap- 
pears absolutely without credentials, a case in 
which the course to be pursued is perfectly 
clear. But oftener he presents a pocketful of 
more or less worn and tattered letters of in- 
troduction and recommendation from good 
men in whose churches he has spoken. At 
least one Massachusetts pastor has recently 
received applications from the representatives 
of five different nationalities. One was well 
known to him personally as the properly 
accredited agent of a small but valuable work 
done in immediate conjunction with one of 
our foremost denominational societies, and 
eminently fitted to instruct a congregation at 
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a monthly missionary concert. Another wags 
a Syrian craving an opportunity to speak or 
lecture, and with a pack of goods to dispose 
of in the parish after having thus advertiseq 
himself and them. It should be added that 
he was well provided with recommendations 
signed by respectable names. A third repre. 
sented himself as a Persian, could offer no 
credentials, and had some difficulty in ex. 
pressing himself in English until it was sug- 
gested that some knowledge of that tongue was 
usually reckoned essential to a speaker jn 
New England churches, whereupon he gained 
a measure of fluency. No reference to the 
others is necessary, though it may be added 
that while the minister in question was striving 
to deal with all in a reasonable spirit, a neigh- 
boring church of another denomination, ang 
without a pastor, was being woefully befooled 
by a cheap and noisy “ Indian ”’ impostor. 

We are fully aware that ministers stand in 
the way of far more demands upon their peo- 
ple than the people themselves ever realize, 
and that most of them are by no means we- 
provided with worldly wisdom. Indeed, it is 
during a vacancy in the pastorate that many 
churches are in the greatest danger from im. 
postors or unbalanced and feather-brained 
philanthropists. But demands of this sort 
have so increased of late that any careless 
yielding to them tends not only to dissipate 
the benevolent energies of a congregation, 
but to weaken and discourage benevolent im- 
pulse itself, while the occasional discovery of 
imposture does incalculable injury to a multi- 
tude of worthy causes. In view of the gen- 
eral importance of the subject, therefore, the 
writer ventures upen the following sugges 
tions: i 

1. That each church adopt yearly a care 
fully prepared schedule of the objects to which 
it will contribute, having primary regard to 
the needs of the regular denominational beney- 
olent agencies, and that the pastor see that 
the people are kept informed, either by him- 
self or some duly accredited representative, of 
the work of these societies. 

2. That extreme caution be observed about 
allowing the presentation of any other objects 
from the pulpit, not necessarily because they 
are not worthy, but because undue multipli- 
cation of appeals tends to dissipate both inter- 
est and energy. 

3. That as a rule no person be permitted to 
present any ‘‘cause’*’ to a congregation with 
a view to an offering whereby he is personally 
to benefit. This, of course, does not necessa- 
rily prevent an occasional leeture by some 
properly recommended student who is fitted 
to interest and instruct the people, but even 
then it ought to be understood that the * col- 
lection’ is rathér of the nafiire of an honora- 
rium than a benevolent offering. 

4. No person should be permitted to address 
a congregation with a view to the presentation 
of some ‘*‘ cause ’’ primarily because of the re- 
lief which such conduct of the service may 
afford the minister himself, however vover- 
burdened he may be. 

5. It is always well that the church should 
-know that its benevolent offerings ~-pass di- 
rectly from the hands of its responsible treas- 
urer to the treasurer of the organization con- 
trolling the work to which it has contributed 
without the intervention of any third perseD 
—an arrangement which the best class of 
speakers themselves invariably prefer. 

6. It may be added that ministers and all 
other public men ought to observe the ex- 
tremest caution in issuing the circular letters 
of recommendation which are so common and 
which are sure to depreciate in value as they 
grow in volume. 

Of course, no cast-iron rules can be made 
to cover cases so numerous and so diverse it 
character as those under consideration. But 
a conscientious adherence to some code like 
this would go far toward establishing the 
business capacity of the churches in the e*> 
teem of the public, and the discouragement of 
all such as would make personal gain of them. 
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Two Great Rivers and Their 
Charms 


BY H. A. B. 


Much of the delight and zest of European 
travel, with but little of the expense and fa- 
tizue, attaches to the St. Lawrence and Sague- 
nay trip, which constitutes a large part of what 
Parkman called the “Northern Tour.’ You 
ave ina foreign land to begin with, using an- 
other kind of money and hearing a different 
language. Then, too, something of the sensa- 
tion of embarkation on the Atlantic is felt as 
at Clayton, Alexandria Bay or Montreal you 
stow yourself away on a comfortable steamer 
of the admirably equipped Ontario and Rich- 
lieu Line, while the prospect of several days 
of ship-life is rendered all the more alluring 
by the thought that the weakest brother or 
sister of your company will find it difficult to 
be seasick even when plunging through the 
seething rapids above Montreal. For the St. 
Lawrence, though always majestic and at 
times broadening out to the proportions of an 
inland sea, is almost never billowy at this sea- 
son of the year. So one need not carry along 
Brush’s remedy or Dr. Burggraeve’s little 
pills. The only desirable medicinal equip- 
ment may be some antidote against too free 
indulgence in the delicious Saguenay trout 
served with every meal. 

This river trip indeed possesses a source of 
satisfaction unavailable when one is far out 
upon the Atlantic, and that arises from the 
constant proximity to the shore. This opens 
up a world of interesting sights and banishes 
monotony forever. To say nothing just here 
of such superb cities as Montreal and Quebec, 
at each of which one must surely break his 
journey, there is always something to be seen 
from the deck, and it becomes simply impossi- 
ble in the presence of this succession of rap- 
idly dissolving views to follow even so fasci- 
nating a story as The Choir Invisible. Now 
it is a quaint little port like Sorel or Three 
Rivers, with its revelation of the few small 
interests occupying the minds of the natives, 
who flock to the dock to eye the passing 
steamer or to offer for sale their wicker bas- 
kets and other locally conceived and executed 
wares. Now it is a gay watering place like 


Murray’s Bay or Riviere du Loup, where the’ 


summer girls and boys are making merry after 
the wont of their kind the world over. Again 
it is an ocean steamer straight from Liverpool 
or Glasgow. whose passengers, or at least the 
United States contingent of them, may be 
wondering how the Dingley Bill is likely to 
be interpreted at the northern boundary of 
their native land. 

All the way, too, from Toronto to the junc- 
tion with it of the Saguenay—a distance of 
over 600 miles—the St. Lawrence itself is a 
constant vision of beauty and power. Are 
there half a dozen rivers on the earth which 
ean equal this lordly waterway? Flanked 
on both sides for many a mile by pro- 
ductive and evenly marked off farm land 
that displays the various tints which ad- 
vancing summer weaves into garden and 
meadow, extending now and then into this 
fair country a lovely bay like St. Paul’s, 
guarded at other points in its oceanward 
sweep by high and densely-foliaged moun- 
tains that slope precipitously to the shore, the 
St. Lawrence River may well challenge com- 
parison of its scenic charms with those of 
the Hudson and the Rhine, while outstripping 
them when the question of commercial im- 
portance is raised. 

When at Tadoussac, that picturesque town 
where a former governor-general had his sum- 
mer home, and where they show you, also, a 
quaint little church of the Bemerton type two 
centuries and a half old, whose tawdry relies, 
by the way, are not half so beguiling as the 
dark-eyed little French maiden with cheeks as 
pink as her gown who exhibits the tinsel 
things—when at this place called Tadoussac, 
and smacking of Indian days in its atmosphere 
as well as in its name, you enter the Sague- 
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nay, you pass froma great river to a smaller 
one, measured by the distance between the 
banks, but not by the proportionate amount 
of waters which each conveys. 

For the Saguenay is one of the deepest riv- 
ers on the globe, carrying to the sea the con- 
tents of several good-sized rivers which flow 
into its sources. But its most marked con- 
trast to the St. Lawrence is the absence of 
ports. At Chicontimi, the head of navigation, 
the steamer pauses for an hour and at Ha Ha 
Bay, a little way this side, but in addition to 
these two harbors there are none to divert the 
eye from the massive mountains, which at 
Capes Trinity and Eternity rise to the hight of 
1,800 feet. The sense of isolation and of mag- 
nificence is comparable to what one feels on 
Scotland’s finest lakes or on Norway’s most 
retired fjords. 

Lake St. John, which feeds the Saguenay, 
is a great resort for sportsmen, and, in fact, 
much of the country adjoining the river is get- 
ting to be the ultima thule for the men who 
love the rod and the gun. We met one such 
sportsman, who had several years ago for- 
saken the Adirondacks and the Maine woods 
forsooth because they are “‘ so crowded,” and 
who now betakes himself to one of these 
Canadian solitudes, where he and his friends 
have reserved 600 square miles as thick with 
deer, bear, caribou and moose as the Zoo is 
with monkeys. 

But after all what makes the St. Lawrence 
more interesting than the Amazon or the Co- 
lumbia is the fact that along its shores history 
was making for the better part of two centu- 
ries, and the imagination at many a point re- 
constructs the past and sees the wresting of 
the land from the savage by the Frenchman, 
and his yielding of it in turn to the English- 
man. On these waters floated great and hos- 
tile fleets; on these shores desperate encoun- 
ters were fought; and the outcome affected 
the destiny, not only of the region immedi- 
ately concerned, but of the whole of North 
America. Champlain and: Frontenac, Mont- 
calm and Wolfe were men whose courage, en- 
terprise and great force of character the lapse 
of years have served to make only more 
evident. 

Quebec concentrates for one his random his- 
torical reflections, for here upon the Plains of 
Abraham, and within the walls of this per- 
haps the most interesting and beautifully 
located city in America, the events actually 
took place which gave imperishable fame to 
the men concerned with them and which 
turned about the course of history. 

But, alas! Quebec is rapidly becoming mod- 
ernized. The red shaft of the big Canadian 
Pacific grain elevator is almost as conspicuous 
as you draw near the city as the citadel itself. 
Within the walls of the Chateau Frontenac, 
one of the most beautiful and luxurious hotels 
in the world, you touch almost as much fash- 
ion and wealth in transitu as you would at the 
average Saratoga hostelry. We found at a 
photographer’s Dr. Parkhurst’s picture side 
by side with the picture of the papal delegate 
to Canada. And latest of all modern innova- 
tions is the all-conquering, ubiquitous trolley, 
which began operations late in July and now 
ding-dongs smartly along through several of 
the main thoroughfares. Two features of its 
management, however, atone in part for this 
bold invasion on Quebec’s privacy and an- 
tiquity, and to both of them the attention of 
street railroad magnates in other American 
cities is respectfully directed. The motor men 
are shielded from bad weather by glass in- 
closures, and for several hours morning and 
evening, when the workmen are going to and 
fro, three-cent fares prevail. The competition 
of the trolley, though but six weeks old, is 
already striking terror to the hearts of the 
caleche drivers, and that unique and clumsy 
but distinctively Quebecish vehicle will come 
to be more and more of a*curiosity, and less 
and less a sine qua non of travel. So the 
march of modern improvements, or “ incon- 
veniences,’”’ as a friend of mine calls them, is 
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rapidly changing the face of America’s most 
foreign city, and yet, thank heaven! no elec- 
tric lights and buttons and great sky-scraping 
emporiums of trade can for many years spoil 
the fascination of the city, the quaintness of 
its gray stone houses with the invariable 
piece of cloth upon the threshold, suggesting 
cleanliness and thrift. Nothing can detract 
from the interest that still invests citadel, 
churches and battle-field. Nothing can make 
less glorious the superb vision of the St. Law- 
rence, of the peaceful Canadian farms and of 
the distant mountains which one gets from 
the Dufferin Terrace. 

Montreal is only a few degrees less inter- 
esting to the tourist than Quebec, and in one 
respect is more so to the visitor of Pilgrim de- 
scent, for it has four Congregational churches 
while Quebec has not one. At the Calvary 
Church, where Rev. E. M. Hill labors inde- 
fatigably, Sunday and week day alike, we 
were made most welcome, even to the extent 
of being invited with the rest of the congre- 
gation to a wedding that was to take place on 
the ensuing Wednesday. Emmanuel Church, 
of which Dr. E. C. Evans is pastor, was closed 
for afew Sundays, but we learned of its wide- 
spread influence through the city, and on 
every hand great expectations were expressed 
regarding the coming of Dr. George of St. 
Louis to the principalship of the Congrega- 
tional college. One of the pillars of our polity 
in Montreal is Mr. John Dougall, editor and 
proprietor of the Daily Witness. It was a 
pleasure to meet so delightful a representative 
of a family which has stood so manfully for 
clean and Christian daily journalism, and not 
less agreeable to infer from the substantial 
plant which the Witness now owns and oper- 
ates that in one American city at least that 
kind of a paper, managed by Christian men 
and permeated in every column’ by a Chris- 
tian spirit, can live and thrive. 





American and British Scientists 


in Conference 
BY SILEX M 

A visitor at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science is certain to be impressed with the 
range of the deliberations and the amount of 
business transacted. Thus, at this year’s 
gathering in Detroit, from Aug. 9-14, the en- 
tire work of the session was crowded into five 
days. During that time the nine sections held 
daily meetings, in which the latest results of 
research in various departments were pre- 
sented by earnest investigators and discussed 
by critical audiences. 

Such an occasion brings together for confer- 
ence the university professor of scholastic 
presence, the patient student in some Govern- 
ment department, the geologists with well- 
tanned features and the easy manners of the 
mountain and plain, together with others who 
bear the signs of arduous toil over crucible 
and balance, with microscope and telescope. 
In this representative gathering of American 
science there are always to be seen some in 
attendance who excite both sympathy and ad- 
miration. They come to gain light on some 
subject which they have studied in the quiet 
of their homes in moments snatched from the 
demands of shop and farm. The privilege of 
seeing and hearing the great men of science is 
to them the experience of a lifetime. 

The Government departments this year sent 
their usual strong contingent to the meeting. 
Through these delegates the latest advances 
in applied science, in geology and anthropol- 
ogy are made the common property of stu- 
dents and teachers throughout the country. 

The public at large may, through the meet- 
ings of the association, learn much of the 
advances of applied science in agricultural 
chemistry, in sanitation and in all that pro- 
motes man’s physical well-being. Cognizance 
may also be taken of the attitude of scientists 
towards the broader aspects of truth. For 
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example, take the discussion by Professors 
E. B. Poulton of England, Henry R. Osborne 
of Columbia and Theodore Gill of Washington, 
before the botanists and zoélogists, on the fac- 
tors of evolution. The fact of evolution finds 
general acceptance, but the process is still a 
fruitful source of contention. The followers 
of Darwin in England are disposed to favor 
natural selection. According to this view, cer- 
tain individuals of a species at birth are pos- 
sessed of characteristics which give them an 
advantage over their fellows. They survive 
and in turn transmit to certain of their prog- 
eny these traits more strongly marked. Thus 
in the course of several generations a marked 
divergence from the original type is secured. 
The opposing view is that an individual, in its 
struggle with environment, acquires certain 
peculiarities of structure. These, or the ten- 
dencies toward them, are inherited by its off- 
spring, and thus definite progress is made 
possible. This, which is known as the doc- 
trine of the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters, permits very clearly the influence of a 
determining intelligence. In order to meet 
the difficulties experienced in both of these 
theories, scientists are now inclined to take 
an intermediate position—organic selection— 
which recognizes the influence of both fac- 
tors. 

The success of the Detroit meeting was due 
largely to the courtesy and efficiency of the 
committees of citizens appointed to receive 
the association. Prof. F. W. Putnam’s resig- 
nation of the office of permanent secretary 
after a service of twenty-five years was re- 
ceived with regret by the members. The 
council have insisted that Professor Putnam 
shall act as president at the Boston meeting 
in 1898, when the fiftieth anniversary of the 
American Association is to be celebrated, and 
when an océasion of unusual scientific interest 
is expected. 

At the close of the Detroit meeting many of 
the members hastened to Toronto, there to 
join in welcoming their brethren of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
This organization, which has not crossed the 
ocean since 1884, has for the past week been in 
session’ in this city. While the meetings of the 
American society are crowded with business, 
it must be confessed that in fullness of pro- 
gram and intensity of interest they are to those 
of the British Association as “‘water unto 
wine.”’ Such a judgment casts no invidious 
reflection, for the latter body receives contri- 
butions not only from the trained constituency 
of the United Kingdom, but also from all the 
widespread Provinces and colonies of the em- 
pire. It may be said, in truth, that scholars 
from well-nigh every nation under heaven are 
gathered at this great feast of intellect. 

The representatives of science here assem- 
bled are worthy of such an occasion. Lord 
Kelvin, the great physicist, despite the in- 
firmities of years, has contributed to his sec- 
tion an exhaustive review on the fuel and air 
supply of the earth. He demonstrates that 
there is not enough oxygen over the British 
Isles to consume the existing coal deposits, 
and enforces the lesson that man must, by 
eareful fostering of vegetation, provide not 
only for fuel but also maintain the proper 
balance of oxygen in the air. Lord Lister, the 
discoverer of the antiseptic treatment, has 
been a prominent figure at the various meet- 
ings. He is a typical Englishman, with the 
manners of a kind-hearted physician—a man 
who bears his honors without a trace of osten- 
tation. Among the younger men Professor 
Ramsay, the associate of Lord Rayleigh in 
the discovery of argon, has been the recipient 
of much attention. He is a thorough Scotch- 
man and of the Celtic type. His paper before 
the section on chemistry was a masterpiece of 
scientific reasoning, relieved by delicate but 
effective flashes of humor. 

In fact, one is impressed by the buoyancy of 
spirit which characterizes these men who are 
dealing with such weighty problems. Of the 


seriousness and earnestness of their work no 
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one can doubt, but they seem to consider 
their theories and hypotheses with the spirit 
of the philosopher and not with an exagger- 
ated sense of the importance of any particular 
scheme of the physical universe that may be 
propounded. Out of this spirit also comes a 
disposition to wait patiently for the fuller 
results of study before dogmatizing on ulti- 
mate questions. Michael Foster, the great 
physiologist, in his address before his section, 
deprecated the attempt to settle off-hand the 
problem of the relation of ‘ vitalism ” to phys- 
ical and chemical force. His words are as 
follows: ‘ The final judgment on the question 
will not come until we shall more clearly un- 
derstand than we do at present what we mean 
by physical and chemical, and may perhaps 
be put off until somewhere near the end of all 
things, when we shall know as fully as we 
ever shall what the forces to which we give 
these names ean do and what they cannot 
do.”’ 

Of like significance is the spirit of reverence 
which has characterized the meeting. On 
Sunday the various churchés held special 
services. At St. James Place Presbyterian 
Chureh President Patton of Princeton gave a 
masterly address, in which he defined the lim- 
itations of science and the absolute need of a 
belief in God as the basis for any scheme of 
knowledge. Not only were many of the sci- 
entists in attendance on these various services, 
but they also held a largely attended devo- 
tional meeting of their own in the afternoon 
at the gymnasium of the university. 

The grounds and buildings of the Toronto 
University have furnished an admirable set- 
ting for the science meetings. The architec- 
ture reminds one of old England, and this im- 
pression is strengthened by the broad stretches 
of lawn with their cricket ground and tennis 
courts. 

The evening reception on Thursday, Aug. 
19, by the governor-general of Canada, Lord 
Aberdeen, in the parliament building was a 
scene of stately civil ceremonial. The numer- 
ous garden parties are of a more informal sort 
and furnish a pleasant relaxation from the 
intellectual tension of the session. 

The meeting presents a striking proof of 
the essential greatness of Britain and of her 
resources in the treasures of knowledge and, 
science; while the fact that the association 
can come 3,000 miles, take up its abode in 


,a distant city, carry on its business and en- 


gage in social functions without confusion or 

friction demonstrates the essential unity of 

Greater Britain and the English-speaking 

peoples, who have a common heritage in the 

achievements of the past and a common hope 

in the promises of science for the future. 
Toronto. 





Current Thought 
AT HOME 


The September Century gives another chap- 
ter of the impressions of E. J. Glave, who 
died while exploring Africa. It is valuable 
for its record of Belgian cruelties in the,Congo 
Free State and its judgment on the work of 
some of our American missions. If he is to 
be believed, ‘‘ Native life is considered of no 
value by the Belgians. . . . The missionaries 
are so much at the mercy of the state that 
they do not report these barbaric happenings 
to the people at home.”’ 

Robert P. Porter, in the Mail and Express, 
writing from Scotland, and contrasting the 
quiet and order of Glasgow’s Sunday with 
Chicago’s free and easy Sunday, says: ‘I 
would far rather see this extreme than the 
other of keeping everything flaring open Sun- 
days. Compare Chicago, for example, with 
its open stores and open theaters and music 
halls and rum shops, and the general noise 
and pandemonium of Sunday, with Glasgow, 
and I say for the people the Glasgow idea is 
far better. With a few exceptions, trains do 
not run in Scotland Sundays. And what does 
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Scotland lose by it? Inthe end nothing. One 
day’s real rest a week is necessary for the peo. 
ple, and so long as the Sunday laws are not 
tvo blue no one suffers.”’ 

Rey. Dr. William E. Griffis, author of many 
standard works on Japan, in an artiele in 
the September Missionary Review, speaks 
so frankly respecting the Japanese that he 
must be prepared to be criticised for his plain 
speaking. He says: ‘ Using words in their 
highest and therefore their truest sense... , 
the average Japanese lacks the fundamental 
ideas that go to make up a religion. He not 
only does not know of God, but he ignores the 
very idea. He has searcely a conception of 
the soul as perduring and individual... . | 
have tried to make myself reasonably familiar 
with Japanese history, but I find in it no over- 
mastering spiritual ideals such as do move and 
have moved the great men of the continents: 
no consciousness of personal individuality 
such as filled and exalted the souls of teach- 
ers, heroes and martyrs in lands where Christ 
reigns. . . . Without, thén, the idea of a per- 
sonal God as a living, self-conscious, free in- 
telligence; without the idea of personality of 
man as of a real individual surviving as a 
spiritual entity the dissolving of his fleshly 
framework; without any moral character 
apart from personal interest and social neces- 
sity or the will of the emperor, ... how in 
the name of any philosophy known under 
heaven are the Japanese to facé the perils 
which now beset them and to solve the prob- 
lems awaiting them? .. . The Japanese boast 
of their ethics or ‘spirituality’ is a sham. 
. .. I fully believe that for the Japanese to 
continue in these old paths, or to rest in their 
interpretation of the gospel of Herbert Spen- 
cer, will result not only in failure to win a 
position of equality amorg the nations of 
Christendom, but means utter collapse of the 


nation.’’ 
ABROAD 


The untrammeled Liberal press continues 
to denounce Mr. Chamberlain for the injury 
done to Britain’s good name by his manage- 
ment of the parliamentary investigation of 
Cecil Rhodes. The Independent says: ‘It is 
not too much to say that this jubilee year of 
rejoicing over the strength and unity of the 
state has seen a degradation of Parliament 
which is without parallel in these modern 
times. To every lover of his country, what- 
ever be the shade of his politics, this is a fact 
of far deeper significance than any of the 
questions as to the relative strength of parties 
or the rise or fall of individual reputations. 
with which journalists are so largely con- 
cerned.’’ The Speaker asks: ‘Is the honor of 
the House of Commons a thing of the past: 
Do the men who are supposed to represent 
the British people, with their proud tradi- 
tions and immemorial virtues, no longer eare 
whether the ministers of the crown have 
clean hands or the reverse?” It charges 
Cecil Rhodes with having blackmailed Mr. 
Chamberlain, and Mr. Chamberlain with hav- 
ing submitted to the blackmail, and of the 
latter it says that ‘it is at least certain that 
he now occupies a more compromising posi- 
tion than that which any other English min- 
ister of this century ever oceupied.”’ 





Miss Frances J. Dyer is well known to read- 
ers of The Congregationalist, of which she has 
been an editor for sixteen years. For several 
seasons she has conducted classes of women 
in the study of current history at private resi- 
dences in Boston and vicinity, and these classes 
have been very popular. She was one of the 
prime movers in this study, which has already 
had important effects in the lives and interests 
of women. Miss Dyer is to devote this season 
considerable time to these classes. She also 
announces lectures for women’s clubs, girls’ 
schools and similar organizations, on such 
topics as We and Our Neighbors, New Mar- 
vels in Science, Some Lost Arts in Home- 
making, Queens of Today. 
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THE HOME 
Strong to Love 


To love and seek return, 
To ask but only this, 
To feel where we have poured our heart 
The spirit’s answering kiss ; 
To dream that now our eyes 
The brightening eyes shall meet, 
And that the word we’ve listened for 
Our hungering ears shall greet— 
How human and how sweet! 


To love nor find return— 
Our hearts poured out in vain ; 
No brightening look, no answering tone, 
Left lonely with our pain ; 
The open heavens closed, 
Night when we looked for morn, 
The unfolding blossom harshly chilled, 
Hope slain as soon as born— 
How bitter, how forlorn! 


To love nor ask return, 
To accept our solitude, 
Not now for others’ love to yearn 
But only for their good ; 
To joy if they are crowned, 
Though thorns our head entwine, 
And in the thought of blessing them 
All thought of self resign— 
How godlike, how divine! 
--Samuel Longfellow. 





One of the most helpful , 


A Lesson from The and suggestive touches 
Choir Invisible ss 
in James Lane Allen’s 
suecessful book, The Choir Invisible, is 
the steadfast purpose of hero and heroine 
to make the most of what remained of 
life after their heart’s desire had been 
denied. There comes a time in the expe- 
rience of most of us when the future 
seems to hold no hope. Then the despair- 
ing soul broods over the memories, the 
failures, the separations of the past. But 
the strong soul goes resolutely forward, 
by the help of God, accepting renuncia- 
tion and girding itself for endurance and 
for service. Thus it is with the two in 
this story. The man devotes himself to 
his work, his professional ambitions, his 
friends, his childrem The woman, with 
yet greater courage, refuses to be dis- 
mayed by deprivation and loneliness and 
the thought of advancing age. She culti- 
vates new interests by throwing herself 
into the social life of the community. 
She makes her solitary home attractive, 
opens its doors to the young people and 
surrounds herself with friends, who find 
in her sympathy and confidence their tru- 
est inspiration. Such characters as these, 
whether in literature or in life, show the 
possibilities of helpfulness and content 
which the future may hold for the lonely, 
the bereaved and the disappointed. 


No better illustration 
of the inherent ab- 
surdity of the color prejudice could be de- 
sired than is afforded by the case of the 
young woman, a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege and since employed in the Boston 
Public Library, who has been subjected 
to unpleasant notoriety because it has 
been suddenly discovered by some one 
that there is African blood in her veins. 
Nothing is alleged against her moral 
character, her scholarship or her compe- 
tency. She seems to have conducted her- 
self with dignity while in college, and to 
have claimed no special privileges. She 
neither gave nor accepted invitations for 
home visiting, but did her work well and 


The Color Prejudice 
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was graduated with honor. She simply 
did not advertise herself as belonging to 
a despised race, and the preponderance of 
white blood in her veins made such ad- 
vertisement necessary if she was to be 
considered black, not white. Such friend- 
ships as this girl made would probably 
have been fewer but more permanent if 
she had been more communicative, but 
what a comment the whole story is upon 
the prejudice that admits a tincture of all 
other blood to honor, but denies the least 
social recognition if ‘an ancestor is known 
to have come of Negro stock! 


There is another aspect of this 

i hae case which is of interest to 
The Home, because it illus- 

trates one of the dangers which threaten 
our private and family life, arising from 
the blaze of publicity in which every one 
who becomes of interest to the newspa- 
pers may be compelled to live. The one 
right which our law does not seem to re- 
gard, and for which our journalists have 
no respect, is the right of privacy. Upon 
what slight provocation the reporter may 
be turned loose upon us, our past career 
be given to a curious public, our features 
caricatured in bad eleetrotypes, our mo- 
tives misinterpreted, our words and ac- 
tions made to bear the impress of a 
theory, every student of the journalistic 


tendencies of the day knows only too 


well. Another woman who is being sub- 
jected to what we hope is unsought pub- 
licity is the young lady who has recently 
become engaged to an ex-mayor of Bos- 
ton. The newspapers have distributed 
her photographs broadcast, and indulged 
in impertinent comments on the motives 
influencing his choice ad nauseum. It is 
time that the sacredness of the home life 
should be asserted against these unscru- 
pulous intruders. Some day society will 
revolt, and laws will be enacted to curb 
the license of a sensation-mongering jour- 
nalism. 


The City that Failed 
BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS 

“The rector knows all about it. He is 
the son of one of them, and he will be 
very glad to tell you the story.” 

So it was that an interview with the 
rector was quickly sought and easily ob- 
tained, and it was truly the “tale of a 
grandfather,” for Dr. White is in his 
ninety-second year. As one noted his 
kindling eye, beneath the whitest locks, 
one thought of a fire on the hearth with 
snow on the roof. Two characteristics 
are essential in a good story. One, that 
it be interesting; the other, that it be 
rare. The story of Shelburne has no 
parallelin American history. Norumbega 
is a lost city; Shelburne is a forgotten one 
in a yet new country. 

Everybody remembers the embarrassing 
position in which the Loyalists in the 
colonies found themselves when the Treaty 
of Paris, in 1783, left the infant republic 
free to grow. The few thousands who 
adhered to George Rex, and would have 
none of George Washington, in many in- 
stances betook themselves out of the 
country. Some went back to England; 
some to New Brunswick, where they 
founded the successful city of St. John; 
and a goodly number to Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia. With a fleet of twenty ships they 
sailed into the finest harbor of the world 
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save Portsmouth, Eng.,¥literally taking 
their lares and penates with them in 
the shape of the rafters and beams of 
their oaken houses piled on the decks of 
the ships. 

The beautiful bay gave them welcome 
and autumn colors waved{them greeting 
as they proceeded to found the city of the 
“New Jerusalem ”’—a city that they fondly 
believed would soon rival the ports of 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
whence they had sailed. Broad streets 
were laid out at right angles that are so 
grass-grown that they look like bits of 
lawn today. Handsome houses were built, 
until $3,000,000 had been expended in the 
city of these empire Loyalists. Princes 
visited them in appreciation of their al- 
legiance to the crown. 

“T think it is not true that Victoria’s 
father was here,” said the old rector, 
whose father had been admiral of the 
fleet, ‘“‘but, undoubtedly, William, Duke 
of Clarence, and other royal guests were 
entertained.” 

They were of the gay cavalier type of 
the seventeenth century—these city build- 
ers. They laughed and sang, they danced 
and banqueted, they held high carnival, 
and the sound of their piping brought to- 
gether a population of 14,000. Then came 
a dark day, when the supplies were cut 
off from the mother country. To work 
for a living had been no part of the pro- 
gram. Like grasshoppers when the sea- 
son is past, they grew lean and shrunken, 
until they were dubbed by the neighbor- 
ing towns the “dancing beggars.’”’ So 
they piped on for a while, but no one else 
danced to their music, till at last, one by 
one, they sailed away—some to other parts 
of the Province, some back to the hated 
republic, till only 400 were left to tell the 
story of the rise and fall of “‘ New Jeru- 
salem,’’ whose name, before they left, 
they had changed to “Shelburne,” in 
honor of the governor-general. 

Today, a sleepy, rambling little town, it 
remains as beautiful a site for a great 
city as the dreamers dreamed. But the 
shadow of a fateful hand has seemed to 
rest over beautiful Shelburne, with her 
three town pumps in the middle of the 
streets, her creaking wagon drawn by a 
single ox, and a few of the old mansions 
pointed out as historical relics. 

On the walls of the rector’s little parlor 
hung the portraits of the old Tory captain, 
in scarlet and epaulets, who led‘the futile 
expedition; of the hero of Waterloo, 

The good, gray head that all men knew; 
and a fine water-color, yellow with age, of 
Victoria at the time of the accession, the 
smile of sixty years unfaded on her young 
lips. 

“T preached at her consecration in 1837 
in the little church you attended yester- 
day,” he said, relighting a dying memory. 

The good old rector had a hospitable 
feeling for Boston, for was he not, in 
1816, a Boston schoolboy under the famous 
Master Gould ? 

“T wish you a pleasant journey home,” 
said my host cordially, as I rose,to take 
my leave. 

I looked at the silver head and bright, 
expectant eyes, rarely seen in age, and 
responded: “And may I not wish you a 
pleasant journey home?”’ 

There was eager recognition. 

“God bless you! I’m expecting it every 
day.” 
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To the son of one of those voyagers, at 
least, the New Jerusalem will not fail to 
be the city of his dreams. 

Already the projection of a new South 
Shore railway and the building of a fine 
modern hotel is making old Shelburne a 
thing of the past. But one cannot fail to 
be sorry for the day when modern water- 
works take the places of the old pumps, 
and new, modern dwellings push out these 
bits of historic architecture, and the grass- 
grown streets are wide, hard and asphalted. 





Two Birthdays 


BY MRS. M. W. ROBINSON 


“Tt’s always just so. There’s always 
some reason why I can’t have a nice 
birthday. You promised me, or the same 
as ’’—and Nellie buried her head forlornly 
in the sofa cushion. 

“I’m dreadfully sorry, Nellie,’ an- 
swered her mother. ‘You know that. 
I thought last spring when John had his 
birthday party that of course you could 
have.one now. But I simply cannot take 
the money. Your father’s out of work, 
and no knowing when he will get any. 
We've just got to save every cent for 
rent and victuals, and that’s all there is 
about it.” 

“Well, what can I do? Isn’t there 
something else? All the other girls ”— 

*O dear! Nellie, I don’t know of any- 
thing. I wish I did. I can’t even get 
you a present. Mamma’s sorry as can be, 
but that doesn’t do any good.”’ 

Just then a step sounded on the porch, 
and Nellie stopped crying to listen. It 
was Mrs. Jenks, a neighbor, and she had 
come to ask Nellie to a party. Her little 
boy’s birthday was on the same day as 
Nellie’s, and though he was smaller than 
most of the children in the neighborhood 
his mother wanted them all to come. 

Nellie dried her tears altogether. To 
go to a party wasn’t half so nice as to 
have one, but far better than nothing. 
But what was mamma saying ? 

“Thank you, Mrs. Jenks. Nellie would 
like so much to go, but I’m afraid it 
won't be convenient tomorrow. I’m very 
sorry.” 

What could it mean? Not go? Why 
not? Her white dress was pretty and 
clean. Didn’t her mother love her at all? 

“Tt’s too bad, Nellie,” she said, when 
the door had closed, “‘but you wouldn’t 
want to go without taking a present, and 
there’s no money to buy one.” 

That view of the case had not occurred 
to the child. 

“Maybe they won’t all take presents. 
O mamma,” she pleaded, “‘please do let 
me go!” 

“Yes, they. will; they always do.” 

“‘Isn’t there something in the house 
that I could take?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know of a single 
thing. We've little enough ourselves. 
It’s no use, Nellie. Just give it up and 
run oyt to play. Mamma pities you, dear. 
Maybe—sometime ”— 

Nellie ran out to a dark corner of the 
old barn, and she really thought her little 
heart would break. She wasn’t old enough 
to realize how sore her mamma’s heart 
was at disappointing her. If she had 


been I think she would have pitied her 
mamma almost as much as she did 
herself. She hadn’t lived long enough, 
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either, to learn that “sun always follows 
shadow,” and to know that bright and 
happy days would come to her again before 
long. No, she thought everything bright 
and happy had suddenly come to an end, 
and never would begin again. Once in a 
while she felt a little speck of hope that 
mamma would change her mind tomor- 
row. But Iam sorry to say that mamma 
didn’t, so poor little Nellie fretted and 
moped and listened to the happy voices 
of the children at the party as they played 
on the lawn till her head ached dread- 
fully, and she went to bed in a dark room. 

A little farther down the street lived 
Alice Mason. She and Nellie had always 
thought it one of the queerest things in 
the world that their birthdays happened 
to come on the same day, and they called 
themselves “twins,” though Nellie was 
two years the older. Nellie’s mamma 
was not acquainted with Alice’s, which 
was a pity, because she might have 
learned from her ideas that would have 
helped both Nellie and herself. Alice’s 
mamma could have shown her how lov- 
ing thoughtfulness and painstaking care 
can take the place of money in making 
children happy. 

Alice’s father had been out of work 
longer than Nellie’s had, and her mother 
felt anxious, too, about the winter that 
wasn’t far ahead, and how they should 
get enough coal and food and shoes to 
carry them through. But she tried to be 
brave and to trust in God, and she said, 
“Anyway, the children mustn’t lose all 
their pleasure.’”’ So when Alice’s birth- 
day drew near, she remarked, cheerily, 
“I’m afraid, dear, I can’t give you the 
party we planned to have, but you can 
ask the two girls next door to a nice little 
lunch, and use your own beautiful dishes.” 
And Alice thought that would be an ex- 
cellent substitute for a party. 

Then mamma set her wits to work, be- 
eause Alice certainly must have some 
presents, and it wouldn’t do to spend a 
cent in buying any. She rummaged in a 
trunk and found a piece of linen lawn, 
fine and sheer, and made the nicest little 
empire apron you can imagine. Then, 
after hunting a while longer, she discov- 
ered something out of which she made a 
dainty little hemstitched handkerchief, 
with ‘A’ embroidered in the corner. 
Alice’s older sister, Kate, made a new 
dress and cap for the big doll, Gladys, 
and when Alice found these things beside 
her plate at breakfast time, she never 
dreamed that she wasn’t a rich little girl 
instead of a poor one. 

When the lunch was served, everything 
was so dainty, and the dishes of pale blue 
“real china’? decorated with little ivy 
leaves were so pretty, that nobody noticed 
that there were only the very simplest 
kinds of food, and only a little of each 
kind. Alice poured the tea herself from 
the tiny teapot. Kate helped wait on the 
children, and it wasa great success. 

Mrs. Mason had intended to take her 
little daughter to the park in the after- 
noon to see the fishes and play by the 
fountain, though it was rather a long 
walk. But of course the little boy’s 
mamma, who invited Nellie to the party, 
asked Alice, too; and her mother said: 
“Why, yes; Alice will be delighted to go! 
It’s her birthday, too.’’ For, you see, it 
was a great day for birthdays in that 
neighborhood. 
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“What will Alice take for a present, 
mamma?” said Kate. 

Mamma thought in her heart, as most 
sensible women do, that the practice of 
always taking a present to a birthday 
party was a foolish one, but, also like 
most women, she didn’t wish to send 
Alice without one, so she replied, “I’]] 
think, dear, and tell you by and by.” 

So by and by Kate was instructed to 
select some pretty plates from a flower 
magazine, and fit a cover for them of 
pasteboard, painted with a little design 
in water colors; and when it was finished 
and tied with a bright bow of ribbon, 
Alice marched happily off, not at all 
ashamed of her present, which had cost 
only a little care and patience on the part 
of Kate and mamma. 

Alice’s father got work before winter, 
and so did Nellie’s. Both little girls had 
shoes that winter, and several birthday 
parties before they grew to be young 
ladies. But Nellie always felt a lump in 
her throat and an ache in her heart when 
she remembered this particular birthday, 
and Alice used to say, ‘‘ My mother always 
planned in some way to make my birth- 
days happy.” 


Rest While You Rest 


A writer in the New York Journal discusses 
the value of rest and of work in developing 
and preserving a fine form. This is certainly 
reasonable advice: 


Form develops first from rest and the 
strength that comes of rest. A_ tired, 
weakly figure will sag and bend and want 
elasticity. Overworked figures settle down 
and lose two inches of hight by the press- 
ing together of the parts of the body. 
That is why women seem and are shorter 
after middle age. On rest depends the 
length and ep eness of limb, and women 
should know how to take advantage to 
secure rest and conserve strength. Girls 
must be trained to take rest at proper 
seasons, whether they feel tired or not, 
and the woman must continue this exact 
and special care of herself as the founda- 
tion of her well-being. A day or two lay- 
ing off at the right #4me, having her break- 
fast in bed and spending the day in the 
luxury of a wrapper and a lounge, will 
make the difference between a blithe, ac- 
tive creature the next few weeks, or one 
who goes about with a constant ache and 
fatigue. 

Dr. Hosmer, the father of Harriet Hos- 
mer, the sculptor, one of the acutest of 
New England physicians, used to drive 
around the circle of his practice in house- 
cleaning seasons telling women to lie 
down and rest when tired, as half an hour 
at full length on a lounge would refresh 
the whole body more than three hours 
sitting in a chair. The periodical rest 
should be insisted on by every mother as 
long as she lives to watch over her daugh- 
ter. Without it shoulders grow broad 
and the gait dragging. With rest the 
step is elastic, the form well upheld, the 
bust firm, the limbs retain elegance and 
shape. Work while you work and rest 
while you rest, should be the rule for 
er girl and woman. 

ter advising the duty of rest, it will 
sound strange to urge the value of hard 
work in keeping a good form, but the two 
supplement each other. Hard work is 
not overwork, but rapid, steady work 
that pulls muscle into play and sends the 
blood and sweat flowing finely. Perhaps 
you will bear better what that polished 
hysician and man of the world, Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, says on the subject: “I think it 
fortunate when women are so situated as 
to have to do things about the household 
which exact vigorous use of the ad 
extremities. Nothing is a better allay 
against nervousness or irritability in any 
one than outdoor exercise or pretty vio- 
lent use of the muscles.” 
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Closet and Altar 
As the fading coals are rekindled by a 
breath, so prayer refresheth the hopes of 
the heart. 





In Christ there is not given to us a 
faultless essay on the loveliness of self- 
consecration to convince our reason how 
peautiful it is; but there is given to us a 
self-consecrated one, a living truth, a liv- 
ing person, a life that was beautiful, a 
death that we feel in our inmost hearts 
to have been divine, and all this in order 
that the spirit of that consecrated life and 
consecrated death, through love and won- 
der and deep enthusiasm, may pass into 
us and sanctify us also to the truth in life 
and death.—F. W. Robertson. 





“*Remember me,”’ the Saviour said 
On that forsaken night, 

When from his side the nearest fled, 
And death was close in sight. 


Through all the following ages’ track 
The world remembers yet; 

With love and worship gazes back, 
And never can forget. 


We see his word along our way; 
We see his light above; 
Remember when we strive and pray, 
Remember when we love. 
—Nuathaniel L. Frothingham. 





O Lord God, give peace unto us, the 
peace of rest, the peace of the Sabbath 
which hath no evening; yea, give us rest 
in thee, the Sabbath of eternal life. For 
thou shalt rest in us as now thou workest 
in us; and thy rest shall be through us, 
as thy works are through us.—Saint 
Auguste. 





The self-giving love of Christ awakens 
a responsive love in all who contemplate 
it. As they muse the fire burns ; as they 
enter into Christ’s love, his love enters 
into them. Filled with its fullness, the 
pent-up floods within them are bound to 
find an outlet. The love of Christ is too 
large for any heart to hold it. The heart 
of Christ is a costly thing to own. If it 
cost him the c#éss, it will cost them no 
less.—J. M. Canipbell. 


PRAVER BEFORE COMMURION 


Almighty God, Fatber of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who bast revealed througb 
bim tby nearness to our bumanity, and 
art graciously inviting us to the worsbip 
of thy bouse and tbe fellowsbip of tby 
table; make us partakers of tby fullness 
and let us enter into thy courts witb joy. 
Prepare us s0 that as we receive these 
sacred symbols of thy love we may feed 
on thee in our bearts by faith. Workin 
us unfeigned sorrow for wrong=doing 
and suffer us not to return to the sins 
which we bave solemnly renounced; 
neitber let us brood over the sins which 
thou bast freely forgiven. Confirm our 
faith in those great mysteries of re= 
deeming grace which we are this day to 
sbow fortb. Inspire us witb ardent 
love to the Saviour and give us sincere 
and bumble purposes of new obedience 
that we may witb a true beart devote 
ourselves to bis service. Wisit our fel= 
low-worsbipers witb tbe comforts of 
thy companionsbip and satisfy tbeir 
souls witb thy goodness. Let the pres= 
ence of Jesus inspire us through all the 
coming days and may the desire of our 
souls be to the remembrance of bim. 
Amen. 
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Mothers in Council 


A DOUBTFUL METHOD OF DISCOURAGING 
VANITY 

I know at least three ladies, each distin- 
guished for mental and moral strength, who 
will in their weaker moments feel themselves 
awkward, ugly, uncouth to the day of their 
death because of childish impressions. Mrs. 
R., one of the brightest women I have ever 
met, said to me: ‘‘ When I was a child I was 
always being told how big I was, how difficult 
it was to make me ‘look anyhow’ in my 
clothes. My sister, who was slim and natty, 
was spoken of over and over in my hearing as 
a child who could be ‘made something of.’ I 
was called raw-boned and gawky till I be- 
lieved myself to be a blot upon creation.” 

“ To this day,” says my brilliant friend H., 
*T am self-conscious upon entering a room, 
feeling that every one must be criticising me. 
My grandmother, or rather step-grandmother, 
who brought me up from a baby, never let me 
forget that my shoulders were ‘square,’ my 
gait ‘ungainly,’ that I was a ‘black little thing 
not fit to be seen.” The impressions burned 
into my baby consciousness can never be 
erased while [I am clothed in this mortal 


* body.”’ 


The third example was so pretty as a child 
that her mother felt it a duty to kill the up- 
comings of vanity. The girl, whose love of 
approbation was great, was made by this 
treatment to think constantly of herself. 
Many times a day she ran to the glass to see if 
she were really such ‘‘a dowdy little thing.’ 
She examined her fair, round arms; were they 
really fat and coarse—‘‘ Palmer arms’’? as 
her mother said. Grandmother Palmer was 
short and plump and red-faced. The grand- 
daughter was a very rosebud in freshness and 
purity of tint. Yet the girl was tortured by 
self-consciousness, and so hungry was she 
for admiration, approval rather, so starved 
was she for mother-brooding and mother-cud- 
dling that anybody who praised her, or flat- 
tered her, or was pleasant to her found easy 
access to her heart. 

Suppose this mother had said: ‘‘ You are 
like a flower for freshness and attractiveness. 
God has made you so. Think how you can 
make others happy by this gift of beauty. 
Be like a wild rose in the hedge that is uncon- 
scious of itself, but is the joy of every one 
who sees it.’’ The “‘ pretty girl,’ taught thus 
the value of beauty and its natural relation to 
a true and noble life, thinks no longer of her 
looks, and falls into her place of world-bright- 
eners and joy-makers as naturally as a flower 
blooms in the garden or by the wayside. 

The girl who has no form, the awkward 
girl, should have her thoughts drawn away 
from physical defects, which are generally 
immaturities. She may be judiciously praised 
for success in her studies, for helpfulness at 
home, for any strong point that she may pos- 
sess. She may be taught to feel that she is 
‘mother’s right hand,”’ and have a healthful 
pride awakened in qualities that have nothing 
to do with her physique. Secure in the love 
and approbation and admiration of her home 
friends, the daughter feels only natural, proper 
care for what others may think of her. The 
awkward girl, knowing that she is prized at 
home, becomes unconsciously graceful through 
happiness and self-respect. 

The nest is for brooding, the home is for 
loving, teaching, training. Most unfortunate 
is the child whose heart is starved at home. 
Seeking food among strangers, he may receive 
poison instead. The girl in whose heart nes- 
tles the thought, ‘‘ Mother thinks I am pretty,” 
has no further care about the matter. The 
girl whose father is also “‘admirer’’ will not 
surrender her heart for a few tender phrases. 

Do parents forget how callow are the young 
hearts about them; how they shiver in a chill 
atmosphere till they are fain to find warmth 
at any cost? Ah, if only the love sure to be 
in the mother heart, the father heart, were 
told! Sometimes the “‘children,’’ grown to 


manhood and womanhood, hear at second-hand 
the story of love. Said one to a middle-aged 
woman, whose aged father had lately died, 
‘Your father has told me many a time how 
proud and happy he was when you, as a baby 
girl, used to put your arms around his neck 
and kiss him.’’ The daughter was astonished. 
She remembered those caresses, and her child- 
ish impression at the time was that her father 
was bored by such gushing affection. 
M. F. B. 


THE DEMAND FOR EXCITEMENT 


In a lecture on Adolescence at Chautauqua, 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall, an acknowledged ex- 
pert in child study, declared that a certain 
amount of excitement is needful to the best 
development of young people, and made this 
plea: ‘‘ The period of adolescence is especially 
important for the emotions. We all know 
how prodigal young people are of their emo- 
tions, how prone to exaggeration. The new 
regenerative influences which begin at adoles- 
cence begin in the emotion. The child passes 
from predominant selfishness to altruism. 
This is why excitement is necessary, and one 
of the things that old people are persistently 


prone to forget is that young people must - 


have healthful, moderate, reasonable excite- 
ment. It is necessary in every way, in order 
to expand the blood vessels, as crying does for 
the infant, in order that the blood may be 
forced out to irrigate the newly-forming cells. 
And in order that the soul may come to full 
maturity it must tingle and glow. We know 
that adolescence lasts at least ten years before 
complete maturity, and during that period 
there must be a great deal of emotional life. 
We live in the heart. It is larger and deeper 
than the intellect. Of course the proper thing 
is to have every excitement on a high plane 
instead of on a low plane.” 


A LIMIT TO DISCIPLINE 


In a recent book on Infancy and Childhood, 
Frances Fisher Wood reminds parents that 
there is danger in disciplining a child too 
much. At the beginning of a chapter entitled 
Normal Obliquities she says: ‘* Out of consid- 
eration for the peace and comfort of the re- 
mainder of the family, it is often necessary to 
correct and sometimes to chastise the child 
for undue indulgence in even natural traits. 
But punishment should be tempered by the 
comprehension that savage instincts are, to a 
greater or less degree, normal in all ch ldren, 
and that they will of themselves constantly 
diminish in strength. 

“Tt is also important to remember that the 
attributes which are most disagreeable in 
childhood are really the most valuable in ma- 
turity. The noisy, incessant activity of the 
child develops into the energy of the man. 
Destructiveness in the young is the elemen- 
tary manifestation of the investigator’s spirit. 
Troublesome obstinacy grows into persever- 
ance, and over-strong will power, which often 
thwarts the parents’ best efforts for the child’s 
discipline, becomes, when properly trained, a 
most desirable quality in maturer years. In- 
tentionally to diminish a child’s power of re- 
sistance, his persistence, or the force of his 
will power, is deliberately to rob him of the 
best capital he can ever possess. We may 
and must judiciously limit the exercise of 
these powers, in order to make life with a 
strong-willed child endurable; but the disci- 
pline is of temporary value only, and should 
be counted merely a convenience for our- 
selves. It can have no permanently valuable 
effect upon the child’s future, except in so far 
as we convince his intellect and demonstrate 
to his satisfaction the value of self-discipline.’ 


We must all have trials and vexations; but 
if one’s home is happy -then the rest is com- 
paratively nothing.—Queen Victoria. 
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O you think this a 
poor little craft 
compared with 
the trim yacht or 
stately sq uare- 
rigger lately 
exhibited 
here? But 
itis our own 
dispatch- 
boat, so long 
and faith- 
fully sailed 
by the “old 
Captain” of Pilgrim name and blood. 
The westward course of our letters ended 
last week, as you remember, on the Pa- 
cific coast. Our present mail seems to 
show our old skipper’s subsequent route. 
He crossed, not followed, the course of 
the Argonauts, bound through the Alas- 
kan islands and up the Yukon to the land 
of gold—Capt. Myles Delano is a daring 
adventurer, but far too level-headed to 
spend years of time, suffer untold hard- 
ships and exile himself from home and 
civilization just for the chance of bring- 
ing back a few nuggets of actual gold, 
when by faithful, steady industry and 
careful saving he would be far more 
likely to secure its equivalent and have 
home and health and safety beside. But 
very many, I fear, will not resist the 
strange temptation to grasp the glitter- 
ing gold in their own hands, though they 
sacrifice the most precious things of life, 
if not life itself, in doing it. 

I will first make extracts from an in- 
teresting letter written by an American 
lady in Siberia—you will have no doubt 
as to her nationality when you read them! 

. . . Would you like to know how we cele- 
brated the Glorious Fourth? In the morning 
as soon as I awoke I saluted the flag, draped 
on the walls of my sitting-room, and we sang 
Hail Columbia. After breakfast we sang 
America. I must explain to you that no flag 
but the Russian can be displayed on the 
houses here, and it is against the law to fire 
snap-crackers without permission from the 
head of the police. I had the present of a 
bunch of small Chinese fire-crackers, and I in- 
vited Mr. —— and Mrs. —— [other Americans] 
to aid in a surreptitious celebration. At half- 
past eight in the evening we found a snug 
corner shut in on two sides by a brick store- 
house, and on the third and half the fourth 
sides by a very high bank wall. We fired a 
few crackers, but they made (to our guilty 
ears) a noise like a cannon, and we were 
afraid of drawing the attention of the police 
guard, so we finished our crackers with “cat 
and dog fights,’’ which made less noise and 
enabled us to prolong our celebration nearly 
two hours. After we finished, the place 
looked like the Fourth, it smelled like the 
Fourth, and as Mr. —— burned his fingers, he 
must have felt like the Fourth! 

The writer further proves her patriot- 
ism by telling of a San Francisco barque 
in their harbor, whose naturalized captain 
only hoisted her flag on Sundays and 
holidays. Later the ‘Chehallis’’—you 
can guess where she hailed from by her 
name—came in, with a captain 

. whom we have known two years. He 
made it his first business to go on board the 
other vessel and give the captain- a good 
scolding for not putting his flag up. ‘ Don’t 
you farmers know that there are two Amer- 
ican ladies here who love to see that flag?” 
As a consequence, every morning at eight, 
rain or shine, up goes the flag on the —— and 
the Chehallis of course. What a joy it is to 
see our own flag in foreign waters! As a 
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child my father and mother taught me a 
deep love and reverence for it, but how strong 


and deep I never knew till we had not seen it. 


for eight months and awoke one morning to 
find it flying on a ship in the harbor. Night 
before last as we were being rowed out to the 
anchorage of the Chehallis the sunset gun 
sounded and we saw at least seven different 
flags hauled down for the night—not one of 
the others so beautiful as our own—and we 
heard the grand Kol slaben, the sunset prayer 
of the Russian nation played by the Admiral’s 
band. It was an impossibility to utter a light 
word during such music, and equally impossi- 
ble not to put up a silent prayer for our own 
dear colors. 

Curiously enough, just now as I was 
wondering what was the special point of 
that word “farmers,” a sailor-boy, who 
though of French birth has been in our 
navy, came in, and I asked him. He 
laughs and says that that is the common 
term on shipboard to denote a sailor’s 
ignorance—farmers being supposed to 
know as little of a ship as sailors would 
know of a farm! I must make one ex- 
tract more—we do not often get letters 
from Siberia! 

Making scrap-books has been a favorite pas- 
time of mine since I was a child, and this week 
I began one here. I had accumulated a lot of 
clippings and I thought it was time to arrange 
them. The Russians never heard of such a 
thing, and at first I had a difficulty to explain 
it to my friends. I can’t imagine a people 
without scrap-books! 


Fearful—they ought to see the Corner 
Scrap-Book, with “full directions”! If 
our bright and patriotic correspondent 
will advise me when the Chehallis sails 
again, I will send her a copy. Who knows 
but a Russian edition may be called for! 

From this Siberian port I can easily 
trace the old captain’s course down 
through great inland-seas and the Straits 
of Malacca to the Indian Ocean, across to 
Ceylon, and to some port in the south of 
India, where he gets a letter from a Madura 
missionary. The most interesting part of 
it to me is about a tandem bicycle he had 
recently received from this country; it will 
not be advertising the wheel, for I haven’t 
the slightest idea of what make it is. 

. . . The new tandem bicycle is of the great- 
est help to me. Once I wished to take the 
{native] pastor with me; he had never seen a 
bicycle. I put him on and practiced him afew 
minutes before starting on our twenty-eight- 
miles ride. The teeth of the rat-trap pedals 
would have hurt his feet, so I had him put on 
a pair of shoes. He was not used to shoes and 
so kept losing the pedals, and I had to slow 
down while the teeth of the revolving pedals 
would grievously scratch his legs. Then in 
trying to keep the pedals he would press hard 
upon them when they came up! There was a 
strong head wind blowing, and with this, the 
pastor’s back-pedalling and the rough road, we 
made only six miles the first hour. Then a 
slip of his foot broke the front chain. I gath- 
ered it up and coasted him, easily, ten miles 
in an hour. He felt much chagrined to sit 
still and make me do all the work, and so 
begged to be put down and get a bandy for 
the rest of the way. . . . Last week in coming 
here I rode twenty-seven miles in two and 
three-fourths hours, including a twenty-minute 
stop at Battalagundi for coffee. H. 

The missionary world does move—on 
wheels. Think of the early missionaries 
in India—Henry Martyn, Hall, Poor, Bal- 
lantine, Hume and the rest—spinning 
about heathendom on “bikes”! No won- 
der this man is “most grateful to the 
kind friends who have sent”’ his tandem. 

Now, around Cape Comorin and up the 
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Arabian Sea to Bombay for this letter 
from another of our American Board mis- 
sion stations. In fact, I should not be 
surprised at allif it should turn out that 
this Corner boy was son of a missionary! 


RAHURI, INDIA. 
Dear Mr. Martin: May I be a Cornerer? 
I would like to exchange stamps with the 
Cornerers. I have 937 stamps in my book: 
many of them are rare ones from the native 
states. The rainy season has begun now: 
since last night four snakes have been killed 
in our yard. Hungry and starving people 
come here every day. I would like to send 
some money to Pomiuk, but now Alice, Rennie 
and I are saving our allowance for famine 
relief. Freddie and Jack are too little to 
know about the famine. J am almost nine 

years old. Yours truly, Joseru B. 


Wouldn’t three boys who called on me 
yesterday and talked so glibly about “ tri- 
angles 1, 2, 3,” “wavy horizontals and 
wavy verticals,” like to exchange ‘‘swap- 
pers’’ with Joseph! 

Since this letter came, by curious coin- 
cidence, I have received another from a 
Massachusetts boy telling me of his re- 
cent trip to that same Marathi Mission 
in India. I do not think he is son of a 
missionary, but he may be a grandson! 


HATFIELD, MASs. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I have been on a long 
foreign tour, if you call India a long way off. 
We sailed from New York on the S. S. Massa- 
chusetts. In sailing down the harbor, an old 
Jack Tar with whom I was talking told me the 
lines to which the steamers belonged. After- 
wards I found a book that gave the distin- 
guishing marks of the different steamship 
lines. Our line, the ‘“ Atlantic Transport,’’ 
paints its funnels red, with a black band 
around thetop. The ‘ American Line” paints 
its funnels black, except at two-thirds the way 
up there are two white bands. Whenever we 
passed a steamer I looked at its funnels and 
then went to the book to find out what line it 
was. 
It took us six weeks to go to India, and six 
weeks to come home—pretty short weeks, too. 
But the days in the Bay of Biscay were long! 
At Sholapur in India, ome of the places where 
we stopped, is a boys’ ¢chool. I went to see 
the boys every day and watched them at their 
games. This would have been more fun if I 
could have understood the Marathi language 
that they were talking. When we were com- 
ing back through Bombay the plague was at 
its hight. When we first went out the streets 
were crowded with people. Three months 
later we could hardly see a person walking. 
Half a million people had run away, besides 
them that had died of the plague. We had to 
pass a medical examination before we boarded 
the steamer. The doctor took my arm and 
felt my pulse. Then he put his hands under 
my arms, where the glands swell if you have 
the plague. Then he asked me if I felt 
“seedy.” I said, ‘“‘No.’’ He crossed my name 
off the list and I was all right! Jos1an W. 


Just as I am closing a letter comes from 
Tacoma, Wn., from which I quote: 


The Klondyke craze is here as well as else- 
where. But I have no wish to go after gold, 
considering the price to be paid for it, in 
broken health, if not in starvation and death. 
I look next spring for tales rivaling those 
from India and Armenia; 40° below zero can 
be borne for a limited time, but five days’ con- 
tinuous cold at 47° to 60° is enough to break 
down any man. : 


We sack, we ransack to the utmost sands 
Of native kingdoms and of foreign lands;_ 
We travel sea and soil, we prey, we prowl, 
We progress, and we prog from pole to pole ; 


To compass earth, and from her empty store 
To fill our arms, and grasp one handful more. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR SEPT. 12 Rom. 12 


Christian Living 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 

The epistle to the Romans states exhaust- 
ively the argument for man’s reconciliation to 
God. Then it tells us what should be the life 
of those who are reconciled to God. That is 
the theme of this lesson. It points out: 

[. The reasons for Christian living. They 
are found in the mercies of God. These mer- 
cies are displayed in the entire scheme of sal- 
yation. They are the substance of the gospel. 
Jesus died to redeem us from sin, and rose for 
our justification. Through him God has de- 
clared sinners justified through faith, and, 
therefore, they experience peace, victory over 
sin, holiness, joy. These are the reasons why 
we should persevere in living unto God and 
not unto ourselves. 

ll. The principles of Christianliving. First, 
our bodies must be offered as a living sacri- 
fice to God. Jewish sacrifices were slain 
podies of animals offered up by fire. The 
sacrifices of Christians are their human bodies 
put to his service under the control of wills 
obedient to his will, We must keep them 
clean, healthy, strong and sacred for his use 
and for his sake. Our eating and drinking 
and bathing and exercising and sleeping must 
be done to the glory of God. 

Next, our minds must be kept growing into 
the likeness of God’s mind. ‘ This world,” 
with its selfish pleasures, cares, ambitions 
and affections, is constantly drawing us down 
to its level. We free ourselves from its power 
by making experiment of “the good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect will of God.’’ So our 
minds are transformed and renewed—a daily 
process, ever becoming more complete, yet 
ever in danger of being arrested and defeated. 
The steps in this process are stated in this 
lesson as: 

III. Specifications in Christian living. You 
have given yourselves to God, wrote Paul. 
Prove your consecration. Among these coun- 
sels as to ways of proving it we may profitably 
consider : 

1. Fellowship [vs. 4, 5]. You are one mem- 
ber of a larger body. You must not only 
make your own body acceptable to God and 
your own mind like his, bat you must help to 
make other bodies and minds in the church 
what God would have yours to be. You have 
your own place in the larger body, a place 
which you alone are appointed to fill. Do 
your part for the health, growth and happi- 
ness of the whole body. But don’t try to do 
the part of others. 

2. Diligence [vs. 6-8]. You may not be the 
minister or any of the officers of the church. 
But you have your own place. If you preach, 

give to men God’s message in the best way 
you can. If you are adeacon, make the office 
shine. But don’t try to be the minister or to 
manage him. If you are a teacher, put your 
whole soul into the teaching. If you lead the 
prayer meeting, or take other part in it, or put 
money into the contribution box, do it as being 
glad of the privilege. Attend faithfully to all 
the work which falls to you. No one can keep 
the esteem of others who is in the habit of 
leaving undone or ill done the work which be- 
longs to him. It is hard to love the brother 


whom we have to chase around to get him to | 


do the work in the church which he ought to 
do, perhaps thinks he is going to do, but does 
not do. Slack business means a slack spirit 
of service and a feeble love to the Lord. 

3. Enthusiasm, prayerfulness, generosity, 
sympathy [vs. 11-15]. Here is a group of 
graces which characterize the true gentleman. 
If things go well with you, show it. If they 
goill, keep up hope. The Christian’s hope is 
80 glorious and so sure that those who keep 
their minds fixed on things unseen and eter- 
nal have buoyant spirits even in the midst of 
trouble. 


Besides, our hope is an anchor. It enters 
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within the veil which divides the seen from 
the unseen. By faith we must dwell with 
our Lord, “‘ whom, not having seen, we love.’ 
He has assured us that we may attain to any 
degree of likeness to him if we ask him for it. 

The hopeful and prayerful soul is generous. 
One who is constantly receiving great things 
from his Lord will carry a free hand. “Freely 
ye received, freely give.” The true Chris- 
tian generosity overflows even to one’s ene- 
mies. One who has a healthy body and is 
at peace with God cannot feel ugly, even 
toward his enemies. When they abuse him 
for not agreeing with them or doing as they 
do, he will ‘‘ bless, and curse not.’’ When he 
can enjoy thus treating those who oppose him, 
he is fitted to be a governor, or even an editor. 
No Christian grace is more winsome than that 
of putting one’s self in another’s place. The 
Christian looks not on his own things, but on 
the things of others. 

4. Humility [v.16]. This may well be treated 
by itself. Paul puts it foremost [v. 3]. He 


would say: Don’t get into the habit of over- | 
estimating your own abilities, importance, or | 


the respect to which you are entitled. 
eagerly seek office. Don’t complain that you 


Don’t 


are neglected in the church or among your | 


neighbors. Don’t think these things. 
do, your mind will be twisted away from its 
aspirations toward harmony with God’s mind. 


If you | 


Often those who harbor these thoughts grow | 


less worthy of esteem by brooding over the 
injustice they believe they suffer. 


On the other hand, don’t neglect to think | 
about yourself. Paul shrewdly says: Don’t 


be high-minded, but be minded unto sober- | 


mindedness [v. 16]. That is a peculiar sen- 
tence. It means that every one should make 
as careful an estimate of his powers as he can 
with the gifts God has given him for judging 
of his abilities for use. One may have a false 


humility as hurtful as conceit. He may decline | 


to take the responsibilities which belong to 


him in Christian service from an assumed | 


humility which is only false pride. 

-We have by no means considered all the 
Christian graces in this lesson. But these 
which we have studied show what a Christian 
is. The root of his life is love to God and to 
men. Its fruits are traits of character which 
win regard and respect. Real Christians are 
gentlemen and gentlewomen because they are 
sons and daughters of God. Therefore they 
commend his truth and make his revelation of 
himself in his Son the gospel, spreading to all 


lands and destined to conquer all nations, be- | 
cause it lifts-‘men into fellowship with the best | 


Being in the universe. 





Christian Endeavor Notes 


Sixteen absent members, constituting more than 
one-fourth of the active membership, sent responses 


from all quarters to a recent consecration meeting | 


of the Floating Society at the Seamen’s Church, 
Boston. 

Returning from San Francisco, the Ohio delega- 
tion distributed widely a leaflet urging the forma- 
tion of Junior societies, work for Sabbath observ- 
ance and personal acceptance of Christ by the un- 
converted. 

For September the Prayer Chain will especially 
remember the schools and colleges, that as they 


open for the new year they may receive the spirit | 


of the great Teacher, and that scholars and teachers 
alike may sit at his feet and learn of him. 
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A society in Plainfield, N.J., besides furnishing 
food for a camp of children sent out by a fresh-air 
fund, also makes clothing for some of them. At 
camp there is a meeting every night, in charge 
chiefly of Endeavorers. 


An entertainment called a convention sociable 
was greatly. enjoyed by the society at Pasadena, 
Cal. The rooms were divided into different sec- 
tions for the different States. Each person on en- 
tering registered, gave the name of his native State, 
and was then furnished a badge and was escorted 
to the section of the room assigned to his State. 
The roll was called by States, and the Illinois rep- 
resentatives were awarded a banner, as they num- 
bered 15. Those that had attended any of the 
international conventions gave some of their remi- 
niscences, and then followed reports from San 
Francisco. Among those speaking was Miss A. P. 
Jones, who started the organization of Floating 
Societies. 





| 


| 


Cleveland’s baking 
powder is purchased by 
the United States Gov- 
ernment for the use of 
families of army officers. 

This is a guarantee 
of quality, for it has 
been officially analyzed 
and found to bea pure 
cream of tartar powder, 
or it would not be 
bought. 
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Steaming Hot 
and made to suit, there 
is no remedy for weak- 
ness and temporary 
down-heartedness, so 
quick and sure as a 
cup of BEEF TEA pre- 
pared from 


Lichig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of 
Beef 


Good for well people 
and sick ones. A fa- 
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CONDENSED MILK. 


Our ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 


New YoRK CONDENSED MIiK CO. New Yorn, 











SENT ON APPLICATION. 
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Progress of the Kingdom 
THE READING OF MISSIONARY BOOKS 
BY R. FLEMING 


How to have books relating to missions read 
is a question. Too often they lie on the 
shelves of our Sunday school libraries while 
some trifling story is worn threadbare. A 
mistake is often made in the choice of books. 
The lives of David Brainerd and Henry Mar- 
tyn are the precious heritage of the Christian 
Church. But it might be better for one be- 
ginning a course of reading on missions to 
take up the Autobiography of John G. Paton 
or Mackay of Uganda. 

A knowledge of the field is essential. China, 
with its 1,200 missionaries, has in our genera- 
tion attracted much attention. The Real 
Chinaman, by Chester. Holcombe, is inval- 
uable as an introduction to the literature on 
this subject. The Unspeakable Turk is much 
in-our thoughts. Dr. Goodell’s Forty Years 
in the Turkish Empire, Cyrus Hamlin’s 
Among the Turks and My Life and Times, 
not only picture the Turk, but are choice bits 
of -missionary biography. Those interested 
in Japan should not fail to read Life and Let- 
ters of Joseph Hardy Neesima. Titus Coan’s 
Life in Hawaii is a delightful account of the 
old Hawaii, and an acquaintance with the 
old Hawaii is necessary to understand the 
Hawaii of today. 

Sometimes a person will become interested 
in curious peoples and little known countries. 
Two fascinating books describing such are: 
Isabella Bird Bishop’s Among the Tibetans 
and James Gilmour’s Among the Mongols. 
After reading the latter James Gilmour of 
Mongolia will be wanted. 

The Lives of Robert and Mary Moffatt, fol- 
lowed by the writings or a life of their dis- 
tinguished son-in-law, David Livingstone, and 
that followed by Stanley, will give such a 
knowledge of Africa as can be obtained in 
no other way. It may be said that Thomas 
Hughes’s David Livingstone and Arthur 
Montefiore’s Henry M. Stanley are excellent 
short works on their respective subjects. The 
student of missions and of the difficult and 
perplexing phases of missionary life will revel 
in Dr. Lawrence’s Modern Missions in the 
East. Those who wish to read criticism of 
missions—not hostile or destructive, but fair 
criticism—will find it in the pages of Japan, 
Korea, China, by George N. Curzon, the Eng- 
lish statesman. 

The following five books, recently issued, 
are well written and intensely interesting: 
From Far Formosa, George Leslie Mackay; 
Chinese Characteristics, Arthur H. Smith; 
Luther Halsey Gulick, Frances Gulick Jew- 
ett; In the Tiger Jungle, Jacob Chamber- 
lain; South America—the Neglected Conti- 
nent, E. C. Millard and Lucy E. Guinness. 


THE WORLD AROUND 


Still a Closed Country. When will Tibet be 
accessible to missionaries? Her doors are 
still closed to the living preacher although 
printed matter finds its way into the land, and 
who can estimate the power that the tracts are 
having in preparing the minds of the people 
to grasp the truth quickly and intelligently 
which at no distant day will be proclaimed 
to them. ; 


British and Foreign Bible Society. A steady 
advance is reported of this venerable society, 
whose total circulation of Bibles, Testaments 
and portions of the Scriptures for the year 
ending March, 1897, makes an aggregate of 
3,776,133 copies. The grand total of the soci- 
ety’s issues from its commencement amounts 
to 151,142,802 copies. Special interest centers 
in the publication of the Bible in Uganda, 
with which the names of Mackay, Ashe, Gor- 
don and Pilkington, and other scholars of Eu- 
rope and Africa (native), are associated. The 
New Testament in Kien-Ning has been pub- 
lished. It was upon this difficult work that 
much of the energy of the late Rev. R. W. 
Stewart, one of the martyrs of Ku-Cheng, had 
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been devoted. It is noteworthy that a lady 
missionary, Miss B. Newcombe, carried no 
less than 1,306,352 publications. Although 
this shows an increase of over 200,000, a much 
larger circulation is anticipated in coming 
years. The tracts are not given away but 
sold, and in circulating 80,000 tracts about 
$6,000 has been received from sales. The 
English, American and Canadian tract soci- 
eties make annual grants on its behalf. Dur- 
ing the year there have been six fully paid 
agents, and thirteen others to whom books 
only and a small grant for traveling expenses 
have been supplied, their sales numbering 
69,000. 


The Value of the Printing Press. If the pen is 
mightier than the sword, surely the printing 
press is more potent than either in breaking 
down strongholds. The Presbyterian Board 
of Missions realizes fully its value, and has 
reason for pride in its large printing establish- 
ments in several foreign countries. The oldest 
of these was started in 1832 by the American 
Board in the island of Malta, and soon trans- 
ferred to Beirut, and subsequently, with the 
general work in Syria, came under the control 
of the Presbyterian Church. It is interesting 
to recall the fact that a missionary printer, 
Homans Hallock, in Smyrna, cut the punches 
from which the type was cast in the famous 
foundry of Tauchnitz in Leipsic, and that it 
has since become the standard of excellence in 
Arabic topography in the best printing rooms 
of the world. From this Beirut press came, in 
1865, the first printed copy of the Bible, the 
translation having been completed by that 
“genius in Arabic,’ Dr. Van Dyck. Last 
year some 17,000,000 pages of this version, said 
to be one of the most perfect translations of 
the Bible in any language, were issued, and 
are sold in all the great centers of the Moham- 
medan world from Siberia to Sierra Leone. 
Many other publications are issued, the note- 
worthy one of 189% being The Flora of Palestine 
and. Syria by Dr. George E. Post. For the 
Syrian-speaking people there is a press in 
Oroomiah, Persia, which reproduces much of 
the best literature found in English, sending 
out from its bindery 1,200 or 1,500 volumes a 
year. Of all the presses of the Presbyterian 
Board the largest is at Shanghai, covering a 
half acre of ground, with a value of $50,400. 
All the Chinese type-is made on the ground, 
the fonts containing as many as 6,600 different 
kinds ef characters. The 115 men employed 
begin their day’s work with a prayer meeting 
led by one of their number. Other large presses 
are at Bangkok, Siam, and at Mexican, and at 
Laos. A number of newspapers are regularly 
sent out from these centers with a good circu- 
lation. As Siam is a land of rivers and canals 
and the people are fond of fishing, the book 
of Jonah is a favorite with them. 


A Novel Work. Life on a canal boat has been 
made the theme for novels and thus has been 
given a romantic and picturesque look, but 
real life upon one has another aspect. The 
households who live on these floating homes 
are a rough, migratory class, a large propor- 
tion of whom cannot read and many are habit- 
ual drunkards. ‘I‘wenty years ago an English 
missionary was appointed for this special 
work. Brentford is a center for these boats, 
of which there are 10,000 registered ones, with 
a population in all, men, women and children, 
of about 40,000. To reach the children was the 
first aim and a room was hired for a Sunday 
school. Last year a day school was opened 
at Brentford, with a young lady as teacher, 
and she has on her roll over 200 names. The 
officials and those who have longest watched 
the progress of the work speak of the marked 
improvement in late years among the people. 


London City Missions. The chief workers for 
these canal boats are agents of the London 
City Mission, which has a sixty years’ record 
of work well done. It is said to be the only 
organization in London that carries on work 
by the union of Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists, an equal number of laymen from each 
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denomination composing the committee, [tg 
income is about $30,000 annually. Once a year 
all the missionaries, perhaps 500, meet for the 
Lord’s Supper, alternating between the two 
churches. As work is done for all sects, the 
aim is to have the converts unite with the 
church of their preference. It is interesting 
to note the special classes to which their care 
isgiven. Thelistis a long one, including many 
important trades, like omnibus and tram-car 
men, cattle drovers, dock hands, bakers, nay. 
vies, policemen, theater employés, scavengers, 
and the inmates of hospitals, infirmaries aq 
workhouses. 


Y.P.S.CE 


PRAYER MEETING 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Sept. 12-18. Bible Directions for 
Practical Life. Eph. 6: 1-9. 

One of John Stuart Mill’s most celebrated 
utterances was that he knew of no better rule 
for life than so to live that Jesus would ap. 
prove one’s conduct. This great challenger 
of the truth of Christianity could not help 
seeing the beauty of the program of life whic 
Jesus proposed for men. Nor can any one 
who reads the Bible candidly deny that not 
only in the commands of Christ but scattered 
through all holy Scripture, in the admonitions 
of the prophets, in the outbursts of psalmists, 
in the shrewd maxims of the makers of the 
Proverbs and in the injunctions of the apos. 
tles, we find such nuggets of wisdom as can be 
gleaned in no other literature. The higher 
criticism or the lower criticism is as powerless 
to invalidate this sage counsel from holy men 
of old as it is to destroy the cathedrals which 
Christian devotion has been rearing through 
many centuries. The Bible is, first of all, a 
practical book—let us never forget that—a book 
to live by and to die by. That was sensible 
advice which an aged minister once gave toa 
young man just entering his first pastorate: 
“Get your text a week in advance, and then 
live it for several days before you begin to 
write.”’ If we all lived upon the Bible more, 
if we actually lived out the doctrine which it 
teaches, we shauid cease to doubt its divine 
inspiration and authority. 

The special passage which we consider this 
week is one of similar ones in Paul’s writings 
where, after setting forth the deepest and 
most fundamental truths respecting Christian- 
ity as a system of thought, he passes swiftly 
to the practical side of the matter and drives 
home with telling blows the lesson which he 
would have each class among his readers 
learn. It is asif he said, “‘ Now, you Ephesian 
Christians, all that 1 have been saying about 
the atoning work of Christ and his ind welling 
life in the believer is meant to bear directly 
upon your daily life in human relations.” 

Notice how specific he is. He has a word 
for the children and the hired girls and the 
hired men, as well as for the parents and the 
rich merchants and owners of railroads who 
employ hundreds of men. Each person at- 
dressed has a special obligation by virtue of 
the station in life in which he is placed by 
God’s providence. It is none of his business 
whether the one to whom he owes the duty is 
fulfilling the reciprocal obligation. God will 
look after that. But if each and all are faith- 
ful, God will need only to look on in approba- 
tion while the kingdom of heaven is bei¢ 
realized on the earth. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 5-11. Handling Business Reli- 
giously, Prov. 22: 22-29; Deut. 5: 1-21: 
Mark 12: 28-40. 
Honesty. Christian and un-Christian compet’ 

tion. Limits of ambition and content. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.]} 





Judge not thy friend until thou standest i? 
his place.—Rabbi Hillel. 
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LITERATURE 


LONDON’S NEW ART MUSEUM 

It is the National Gallery of British Art. 
It stands in the Grosvenor Road and was 
opened by the Prince of Wales on July 21. 
The building and many of the contents are 
the gifts of Mr. Henry Tate to the nation. 
The gallery is a Corinthian edifice in the 
Graeco-Roman style, having a large and lofty 
central octagonal hall from which radiate 
wings with pavilions at the further ends. It 
is a stately and beautiful structure. 

The National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, 
so familiar to thousands of Americans, is na- 
tional only in that it was founded and is main- 
tained by the nation. So far as concerns its 
contents it is not national but international. 
Many works by foreign artists are in it. The 
new gallery really is more deserving of the 
title of the old one, being intended for the pro- 
ductions of none but British artists. It will 
not be surprising if the two institutions should 
come to be known at last as the National and 
the International Galleries respectively. 

Whether this distinction become recognized 
thus or not, it will be well understood and 
will prove very advantageous. It will render 
easy, for example, the study of the develop- 
ment and characteristics of British art. In 
addition to Mr. Tate’s own collection of paint- 
ings, of which many are of great and perma- 
nent gnerit, Mr. George F. Watts’s gift to the 
nation, including many of his own famous 
pictures, has been placed there. The Chantrey 
Bequest Collection also has been removed 
thither from South Kensington, as well as 
some of the most representative pictures by 
Millais, George Mason, Dyce, Rossetti, Ford 
Madox Brown, Frederick Walker, Maclise, 
Egg, Ward, Elmore, Frith, Vicat Cole, Or- 
chardson, Swan, Sir E. Poynter and others. 

The building, large although it is, already is 
nearly or quite full. The Tate collection is in 
agallery by itself, occupying about a quarter 
of the whole structure. The chief source of 
future additions probably will be the Royal 
Academy, although it is anticipated that pri- 
vate givers will contribute to some extent. 
The gift is one of the most valuable in every 
sense ever made to the British nation and it 
will be henceforth one of the leading attrac- 
tions for foreign visitors, especially from the 
United States. It should be added that Mr. 
John Sargent, who is an American by birth 
although an Englishman by residence, is rep- 
resented upon its walls. *’ 


BOOK REVIEWS 
EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 


Prof. John Bascom is an uncommonly pro- 
found writer, and few American authors can 
point to an equally philosophical list of works, 
whether their special theme be esthetics, psy- 
chology, sociology or theology. This volume 
bears all the marks of the author’s literary 
individuality. It is not easy to be read, but 
it is good discipline for the reader, and to the 
cultured mind it is extremely suggestive and 
at times inspiring. The general theme is the 
relation of the doctrine of evolution to religion, 
and espétvially the relation of faith to a com- 
plete cosmic system. 

The doctrine of evolution is accepted by 
him, if we understand the author aright, as 
practically established in reference to man- 
kind as well as to animals. This conception 
is purely an inference. It has no basis in 
proven fact. That it serves as a satisfactory 
working hypothesis is by many persons consid- 
ered to justify accepting and making use of it. 
This is proper, provided its hypothetical char- 
acter be plainly indicated. In this book the 
tritth of the doctrine in reference to men seems 
assumed too positively. One gains the impres- 
sion that Professor Bascom means to teach 
that the evolutionary theory is settled for all 
time, and that religion must do its best to 
adapt itself to evolution. We object to any 
such a conception of the fixedness and final 
authority of evolution. Let it have its due 
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place and honor. But it is not the chief. The 
author’s conception of religion also is hardly 
that generally held by evangelical believers. 
He has gone further in this volume than in 
either of his others which we recall in ex- 
pressing a sense of the unsatisfactoriness of 
some of the Christian doctrines. We are not 
always clear whether he means to be under- 
stood as having abandoned them, or as still 
holding them in some sense. 

In relation to the divinity of Christ, for ex- 
ample, he reasons that it has played a profit- 
able part in the evolution of faith, that this 
doctrine and that of the Trinity have repre- 
sented the hold of man on the highest mys- 
teries, but that they are only symbols, and 
are repeatedly modified, and perhaps are to be 
ultimately displaced by a deeper sense of the 
exclusively spiritual force of things. He seems 
to accept the evolutionary conception of the 
rise of our race out of animalism instead of 
the theory of the fall of Adam, but he holds 
firmly to Jesus Christ as the Saviour of the 
world, and sees in the acceptance of evolution 
nothing that undermines or overthrows Christ’s 
authority. The book is not as effective a pres- 
entation of the writer’s views, even for edu- 
cated readers, as if it were written less in the 
language of the schools and more in that of 
the common people. But it is a strong book in 
its way. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.] 

JEROME, A POOR MAN 

Many of Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s habitual 
readers will regard this as her best work thus 
far. Certainly it is a stirring and picturesque 
story, and very much the superior of Pem- 
broke and Jane Field. The scene is a New 
England village, as usual, and the actors are 
the plain people who form its different social 
classes yet who are all well acquainted, and 
most of whom are peculiar in some way. The 
special advance which we notice in this book 
over the author’s previous stories is that the 
salient characteristi¢s of the various persons 
are not so exclusively unpleasant. They are 
more natural, because many amiable and lov- 
able ones are portrayed as well as those which 
are mirth-provoking or repulsive, that is to say, 
there is more of actual human nature in this 
book, and the realism of its depicting is no 
less vivid and intense. The story is too long 
drawn out and long passages might have been 
condensed with good effect, but it is the story 
of real lives. There is profound humanity in 
it. You may like or dislike the actors, but 
they cannot help being lifelike to you as you 
read. 

The peculiar flavor of village life is repro- 
duced admirably. The greed which domi- 
nates the doctor and Simon Bassett is precisely 
that of New England avarice. The agony over 
the mortgage, common to so many homes, the 
dread of the cost of the doctor’s visits, the 
groups and the personages in the country 
store—these and many another are scenes 
taken directly out of village life of perhaps 
thirty or forty years ago and put before us as 
sympathetically as they are comprehensively. 
Miss Wilkins not only is making for herself a 
lasting place in authorship, and not only is 
affording genuine pleasure to her readers, but 
her stories, this one especially, possess’ a 
genuine historic value. The type of New 
England life which she has caught and fixed 
before it had entirely passed out of being soon 
will be only a memory to those who knew it, 
and it hardly is likely to be ever precisely 
reproduced. With all its blemishes it never- 
theless was well worth study. It produced an 
influential fruit in the form of character 
which has helped to make this whole country 
what it is. Many of its manifestations used 
to be laughable, and some of them were even 
unpleasant and repellent, but taking them 
altogether they were more deserving of praise 
than of fault-finding, and they abundantly 
merit the attention which they are receiving 
from this author. [Harper & Bros. $1.50.] 


RELIGIOUS 


A new edition, the third, of the Zrrors of 
Evolution (H. L. Hastings. $1.00], by Robert 


Patterson, is issued. The author was a Scotch 
clergyman who lived some time in this coun- 
try, and who possessed considerable ability as 
a thoughtful and effective critic. This book is 
an examination of the nebula theory, geologi- 
cal evolution, the origin of life, and Darwin- 
ism, his purpose being to show that the evolu- 
tionary theory is untenable. The book is 
interesting as a study, but the evolutionary 
theory is too strongly established in the judg- 
ment of the best scientists to be much affected 
by such a treatise as this. Although some 
things which were claimed for evolution at 
first never have been demonstrated and per- 
haps never will be—for example, the evolution 
of mankind from the lower animals—the the- 
ory has a sufficiently broad and deep founda- 
tion in the natural world to justify its adop- 
tion within the wide range of its proved 
application. Such a book as this is of princi- 
pal significance as inculcating the proper 
caution, of which many scientists are lament- 
ably destitute and which all investigators of 
truth should possess. 

The Psalter and the Canticles (Christian 
Literature Co. $1.26], edited by H. G. Archer 
and Rev. L. D. Reed, is intended primarily 
for the use of Evangelical Lutheran congrega- 
tions, but it is one of those productions which 
the church universal will welcome and of 
which wide advantage will be taken. The 
contents are pointed for chant.g to the Gre- 
gorian Psalm tones, and a plain song setting 
for the order of matins and vespers accom- 
pany harmonies and tables of proper psalms. 
Rev. Dr. D. H. Geissinger has supplied the in- 
troduction. The work is of high merit and, 
although it is suited especially to churches 
having a liturgical service, its value is not 
confined within so narrow a range. The 
modern musical reform movement in ecclesi- 
astical circles will derive help from the book 
and will appreciate its merits. All the canti- 
cles are included. The syllabic system of 
pointing is adopted. A proper accentuation 
is indicated in type in such a way as to mate- 
rially aid the singer. The arrangement of the 
text directly under the melody is advanta- 
geous, and, alike in theory and in practical 
qualities, the work deserves cordial approval 
and will do much to familiarize the Christian 
public still more with pre-reformation and 
early post-reformation sacred songs. 

The late Bishop Phillips Brooks delivered 
two addresses before the Church Congress 
which some one has caused to be printed to- 
gether in a neat little volume entitled Best 
Methods of Promoting the Spiritual Life 
[Thomas Whittaker. 50 cents]. They are 
filled with the large and sweet spirit of manli- 
ness and religion, and of the suggestive utter- 
ances which fell so naturally from his lips, 
and the wide circle of his friends and readers 
will be glad of them in this form, although 
they are not novel. 

Christian Science Voices [Press of Samuel 
Usher. $2.00], by Mrs. Josephine C. Woodbury, 
is a collection of the author’s miscellaneous ut- 
terances upon Christian Science and a number 
of other subjects. They differ much in inter- 
est and value. Some are largely personal and 
many hardly are of sufficient importance to 
deserve permanent preservation in book form. 
The spirit of the author towards other Chris- 
tian Scientists who differ from her, as well as 
towards outside critics, is kindly. 


STORIES 


My Heart Remembers How [J. H. Earle. 
$1.25] is by Margaret Bradshaw. Just why 
the story is so called is not apparent, nor is it 
much more obvious why the book ever was 
written. It is not destitute of ability or of a 
measure of interest, but it is crude and in no 
respect specially worthy of praise. The au- 
thor evidently means .to deal with some social 
questions of the day, but does not pursue her 
studies of them far enough to afford any re- 
sults of value. Moreover, one passage borders 
unnecessarily and, to us, offensively upon im- 
propriety. Although written with a good in- 
tent, it is unfortunate. The illustrations are 
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about like the rest of the book, not without 
merit but far from first-rate. 

The Touchstone of Life [F. A. Stokes Co. 
75 cents], by Ella McMahon, deals chiefly 
with people and history in New Britain, and 
it introduces some of the most vital problems 
which human beings in this life are called 
upon to solve. The master key is in the read- 
er’s hand from the outset in the fact that he is 
aware of what one of the principal characters 
is ignorant—the relationship between the two 
heroes. As for the heroine, she is a dainty 
and altogether attractive young lady, who de- 
serves to be made happy. The author’s skill 
in delineating character and in consistently 
contrasting opposite types is much to be 
praised, and whether the life of New Britain 
in official circles is what it is here said to be 
or not, the hero blends the statesman and the 
lover successfully, and the book is more than 
ordinarily readable. It is a good story for 
summer afternoons. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bells at Evening and Other Verse [Biglow 
& Main. 50 cents} contains a number of the 
poems of Frances J. Crosby, together with a 
biographical sketch by Robert Lowry. The 
author was afflicted with blindness, but made 
her life memorable in spite of it. Her poetry 
is widely known through the popular hymn and 
tune books, but the contents of this volume 
appear to have excluded most of her produc- 
tions of that sort. Her verses are simple, full 
of feeling, dealing with common themes in a 
helpful way. 

Selections from the Poems of Timothy Otis 
Paine [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] contains 
several scores of short poems, many of which 
contain only a single stanza, and all of which 
aim to embody briefly some pleasant sentiment. 
Without ever rising to a very high level or 
often falling to a very low one, the book makes 
a pleasant but not very deep impression upon 
the reader. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued 
a single volume edition of Bryant’s Iliad [$1.00]. 
It is for the use of students. The merits and 
charms of Bryant’s translation are so well 
known that it is only necessary to remind our 
readers that this edition is issued in the neat 
and substantial form in which the publishers 
always address the public. 

From the same house comes, in a volume of 
the Riverside School Library, Poems and Es- 
says of Ralph Waldo Emerson [60 cents), to 
which Mr. G. H. Browne has furnished an in- 
troduction. This is intended for young people 
and is well adapted for school use. It contains 
a number of Emerson’s poems, as well as the 
Fortunes of the Republic and other American 
addresses by him. 


NOTES 
—— Jane Austen is buried in the north aisle 
of the nave of Winchester Cathedral. 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis is drama- 
tizing his recent novel, Soldiers of Fortune. 
— Mr. Henry M. Alden, the author, has 
been editor of Harper’s Monthly Magazine 
for more than twenty-five years. 
Mark Twain is to pass next winter in 
Vienna. His daughter is to study there with 
the aim of becoming a public singer. 








—— Paul Dunbar, the colored poet, is being 
lionized freely in London, and his readings 
from his own works are quite popular. 

—— Ex-President Harrison’s recent contri- 
butions to the Ladies’ Home Journal are to 
appear in a book called This Country of Ours. 
Their publication enlarged the circulation of 
the magazine by many thousands. 

—— Mr. Putnam, of the Boston Publie Li- 
brary, contradicts the report that restrictions 
hinder the cireulation of anarchistic literature 
in that institution. Certain works which 
contain immoral passages are kept from gen- 
eral circulation, but none are restricted be- 
cause of any political theories advanced. 


—— Subscribers to the Dictionary of Na- 
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tional Biography will be pleased to learn that 
the end of that voluminous work is reported 
to bein sight. Mr. George Smith, its English 
publisher, lately gave a dinner to about 200 of 
the contributors and editors. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has edited twenty-one volumes. 


— Bcehn’s famous Standard Library now 
has been in existence fifty years. It contains 
reprints and translations of the classical liter- 
ature of England, France, Italy and Germany. 
It was the earliest effort of English publishers 
to furnish good literature at a low price. Its 
success was such from the outset that Mr. 
Bohn followed it with his Historical, Philo- 
sophical, Ecclesiastical, and Antiquarian Li- 
braries and others, sixteen in all, which also 
won public favor. Accuracy of text always 
has been a special feature of these publica- 
tions. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

A PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By A. F. Blaisdell, 
M.D. pp. 448. $1.20. 

Eaton & Mains. New York. 

THE LIBRARIAN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. By 
Elizabeth L. Foote, with a chapter on the Sunday 
School Library by Martha T. Wheeler. pp. 80. 
35 cents. 

Brentano's. New York. 

PROBLEMS OF NATURE. By Gustav Jaeger, M. D. 
pp. 261, $1.50. 

Stoyan Vasil Tsanoff. Philadelphia. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE CHILDREN’S PLAY- 
GROUNDS. By S8. V. Tsanoff. pp. 203. 

Lutheran Book Concern. Columtns, O. 

BAPTIZEIN. By Ernst Gerfen. pp. 235. $1.00. 

PAPER COVERS 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Robert Browning. pp. 80. 15 cents. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

ZOOLOGICAL BULLETIN. Edited by C. O. Whit- 

man and W. M. Wheeler. pp. 55. 
H. B. Gibbud. Springfield. 
SAINT’S SWORD AND SINNER’S SOLACE. 15 cents. 


American Baptist Publication Society. Philadel- 
phia,. : 2 

CHAPEL-CAR WHEELER. In Memoriam. By his 
wife. pp. 32. 


MAGAZINES 

August. FORTNIGHTLY.—QUIVER.—NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

September. PALL MALL.—PREACHER’S.—ATLAN- 
TIC.—HARPER’S. 


The anaiines 2 New Haven, 
t. 


This church had its celebration on Wednesday, 
Aug. 25. It has the distinction of being alone in 
the State in holding its position in a large and 
wealthy township since its organization without 
rivalry or competition. It is today the second in 
membership in the county. In the morning there 
were historical discourses—the first by the pastor, 
Rey. C. N. Thomas, D. D., on The Settlement of the 
Town and the Location of the Families Resident at 
Organization. The paper was the fruit of great 
research, and disclosed many errors which have 
passed as history heretofore. The second paper 
was by Rev. E. H. Byington, D. D., on The Minis- 
ters of New Haven. Dr. Byington had the advan- 
tage of having seen or heard every one of the 11 
ministers who have served as pastors, with the 
possible exception of one. The afternoon was 
given up to informal addresses and reminiscences. 
Among the speakers were Dr. G. N. Boardman, 
late professor of Chicago Seminary ; Professors How- 
ard and Eaton with the greetings of Middlebury 
College, which has always been closely connected 
with the life of the church; Rev. C. H. Merrill 
speaking for the churches of the State; L. W. EI- 
bridge, Esq., of Middlebury and Judge J. D. Smith 
of Vergennes, who talked of the early pastorates; 
Rey. R. J. Barton, who spoke for the association of 
Addison County, and Rey. C. P. Lathrop of New 
Jersey, who told of boyhood days nearly fourscore 
years ago. The evening services, largely musical, 
began with a reception given by the ladies of the 
choir dressed in the costume of the olden times, and 
closed with a social time and refreshments. The 
chorus was under the direction of the pastor. The 
chureh has sent out seven ministers, and has had 
five missionaries in the service of the American 
Board. Among them és Dr. J. L. Barton, secretary 
of the Board, who sent a letter of regret for his ab- 
sence, which also gave the record of the church 
for gifts to foreign missions. Since 1817 it has 
failed in only four years to send an annual offering. 
The total amount has been $7,581, the annual gifts 
ranging from $1 to over $500. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


THE Ladies’ Foreign Missionary Prayer Meetings in 
Pilgrim Hall will be r l,e g with Friday 
Sept. 17, at 11 o’clock A. M. “64 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once, 


Montana, Helena, Friday. Sept. 10. 
North Dakota, Jamestown, Tuesday, Sept. 14, 













Minnesota, Montevideo, Tuesday, Sept. 14 
New Hampshire, Tuesday, Sept. 21. 
Washington, Tuesday, Sept 
Maine, Belfast, Tuesday, Sept 
North Carolina, Wilmington, Thursday, Sept. 
Wisconsin, Ripon, Thursday, Sept. 23, 
Oregon, Hood River, Tuesday, Sept. 28, 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Sept. 

Idaho, Challis, Wednesday, Sept. 29, 
Utah, Salt Lake, Oct. 

California, Santa Cruz, Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
Colorado, Trinidad, Tuesday, Oct. 5. 
California, South’n, Redlands, Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
Nebraska, Monday, Oct. 18. 


Alabama, Marion, Wednesc ay, Nov. 10, 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 


Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So. 
CIETY, No. 9 Congeeaaticeg House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, ? to 6. An 
nual ee P1003 life membership, $20.00. Con. 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Tréasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset Staept 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E. Swe 
og oon ten Purchasing Agent. Office in New Yor®, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con. 
gees House. iss Saraly Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
paren | the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

ational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 
Jleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donatiohs may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Churech and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 

ouse, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charles F. Wyman, Treasurer, 
Congregational House, boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 


MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund, It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of GOnnecticut) (here insert the be- 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relie/, 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches yy ye yet or 

ulpit — in Massachusetts and in other States. 

oom 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. 7 day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer — 11 A. M., Bible study, 3 
P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetin S every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and appeals to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B.S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, etc., to Capt. S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read : “1 give an¢ 
bequeath to the Bost :»n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of 3—, to be applie« to the charitable uses and a oon 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


The Nebraska pastor whose wife supplies 
the pulpit while he preaches at out-stations, 
and the one in California whose sister takes 
his place while he enjoys his honeymoon are 
not the only ones who have reason to be glad 
that the pulpit has opened its door to the gen- 
tler sex. It is gratifying to see that, more and 
more, women are fitting themselves for the 
ministry with the object of becoming more 
efficient helpmeets rather than with a view to 
independent work. 

As the ‘era of prosperity” advances and 
ecclesiastical finances improve, why may not 
many home missionary churches emulate those 
in Kansas, which, encouraged by the harvests, 
are planning to reduce appropriations aske¢ 
for, and in some cases to become self-support- 


ing? This, when practicable, seems to us the 
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only honorable course for a grateful church to 
pursue, considering the present straits of the 
C,H. M.S. 

We opine that some of the warm interest 
attributed by an Lowa pastor to his congrega- 
tion must have first existed in himself and 
created a response in his people, as few con- 
gregations are thus affected by the heated 
term. If it is really a case of spontaneous 
development, that pulpit will be in demand. 

A few of our Vermont and New Hampshire 
churches have been benefited lately by the 
earnestness of the Christian Crusaders, whose 
testimonies, though simple, come from con- 
secrated lives. After all, it is the word from 
the heart which wins a response from the 
heart. 

One happy result of establishing out-station 
Sunday schools in Nebraska has been the at- 
tracting of pupils to Endeavor and preaching 
services at the home church. This is an in- 
stance of strengthening the center by enlarg- 
ing the boundaries. 

California is ahead this week in the line of 
becoming “all things to all men” through 
welcoming to the churches bicyclists, frater- 
nities, the unemployed, et al. 

That stanch Christian worker in a Maine 
church has merited the title by which he is 
called in an item below. 

The wildness of a Wisconsin section has 
felt the uplifting influences of the gospel. 

Of Special Note 

A hearty welcome to a Massachusetts pas- 
tor returned from vacation. 

Aids to study among the youth of a Wis- 
consin ehureh. 

New beginnings in Florida. 


THE COLOR QUESTION IN GEORGIA 
BY REY. H. H. PROCTOR 


The Atlanta District Conference met at Im- 
manuel Church, Atlanta, Aug. 20. The main 
point of interest was the refusal by the con- 
ference of the application for admission of the 
First Churches at Atlanta and Marietta. It 
again revives the “ color ’’ issue in Georgia. 

The Atlanta District Conference is made 
up of churches exclusively white. The First 
Churches of Atlanta and Marietta are “ col- 
ored.”’ For several years there have been 
unsuccessful attempts to break through the 
color line. 

Some years ago the First Church, colored, at 
Macon attempted to unite with a white con- 
ference, but was evaded en a question of hos- 
pitality for the delegates. Last year the First 
Church at Atlanta applied to the Gainesville 
Conference, and the reasons given for re- 
fusal were that the church was not in the 
boundary of that conference, and that the 
church had been led to make its application at 
the instigation of an enemy. This was passed 
over by the State convention as a mutual 
misunderstanding. 

Now comes a third refusal, and with novel 
pretexts. When the delegates of the First 
Churches of Marietta and Atlanta made their 
application to the Atlanta Conference, con- 
trary to the experience of the delegates of the 
First Church of Atlanta at the Gainesville 
Conference, they were treated with a measure 
of consideration. They were received even 
courteously by a few of the members of the 
conference. .The applications were read be- 
fore the conference and a special committee 
was appointed to consider them, the chairman 
of which is the secretary of the Home Mission- 
ary Society for Georgia. After about two 
hours’ delay the committee returned with a 
long report recommending the refusal of the 

applications. 

The First Church of Atlanta was refused 
on two eontentions—first, because it had no 
formal letter of dismissal from the Georgia 
Association; and, second, because of certain 
Statements made in the Parish Visitor, the 
organ of the church, relative to the color line 
in Congregationalism in Georgia. The first of 
these reasons applied to the Marietta church 
as well, and second ground on which it 
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was refused was that it was supposed to be in 
sympathy with the Atlanta church and should, 
therefore, receive similar treatment. 

The applicants avowed to the special com- 
mittee the sincerity of their motives in their 
action. Frequently they must travel from 
200 to 300 miles to reach their “‘ local ’’ confer- 
ence, and this distance must occasionally be 
covered to reach the State convention, involv- 
ing a burdensome and needless expenditure 
when a local conference of their own faith 
and order was at their very doors. 

The delegates stated that while they had no 
formal letter of dismission with them the 
association had for years consecutively passed 
a resolution, in view of the great distance 
some of the churches must come, advising the 
churches to unite with their nearest confer- 
ence, and the purport of this they regarded 
tantamount to a letter of dismissal. The com- 
mittee confessed that they knew that this res- 
olution had been passed. 

The statements in the Parish Visitor to 
which exception was taken were mostly ex- 
cerpts taken from communications and peri- 
odicals inspired by the treatment accorded 
the delegates of the First Church by the 
Gainesville Conference at the time of their ap- 
plication to it for membership. Not a word 
in these statements was directed to the At- 
lanta Conference, and it was therefore plainly 
not a matter about which they might take 
umbrage. The utterances were against the 
caste spirit. A very large assumption was re- 
quired to thus summarily dispose of the Mari- 
etta church simply because its delegates were 
found in company with those of the Atlanta 
church. 

The rejection seemed to have been thor- 
oughly arranged for beforehand. The report 
of the committee was adopted without dis- 
cussion, a part of the eleven delegates present 
not voting at all. The younger men of the 
meeting seemed to show a cordial feeling and 
to entertain regret over the situation, and it is 
the unanimous feeling of the refused dele- 
gates that but for the persistent and shrewd 
opposition of the superintendent ef our Home 
Missionary Society of Georgia they would 
have been received by the Atlanta Conference. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

The pulpits of the city last Sunday had not many 
visiting preachers in them. At Shawmut Rew 
Granville Yager of Hingham preached; at the Old 
South Rey. W. F. Stearns of Andover; and at Berke- 
ley Temple the associate pastor, Rev. W. S. Kelsey. 
Broadway, Somerville, heard Dr. Smith Baker of 
East Boston; Chelsea, Central and First listened to 
Dr. J. R. Danforth of Philadelphia again, and Third 
to Rev. S. P. Cook, and Shepard Memorial, Cam- 
bridge heard Prof. J. W. Platner. 

BRIGHTON.—The pastor, Rey. A. A. Berle, D. D., 
who has been supplying the Lindwell Avenue Meth- 
odist Church, St. Louis, this summer, was tendered 
a complimentary banquet at the Planters’ Hotel of 
that city last week. The gathering included some 
prominent churchmen of several denominations, 
who, with others, thus showed appreciation of the 
services Dr. Berle has rendered this summer and 
during former seasons. He was one of the speakers 
on this occasion. 

Massachusetts 

MALDEN.—First has maintained regular services 
during the summer. Last Sunday Rev. A. E. Colton 
preached in the morning in the absence of the pas- 
tor, Rev. H. H. French, and in the evening he pre- 
sented the Bible Cause, with the stereopticon. 

SAuUGUS.—Cliftondale. A house and lot valued at 
$6,000 have been presented to the First Church by 
Mr. C. H. Bond of Boston, whose former home was 
at this place. Mr. Bond still has a summer residence 
here. He has shown generosity to the church be- 
fore, especially in providing for half the cost of the 
present church edifice. 

WELLESLEY HILis.—The late Charles T. Wilder 
left among other bequests $10,000 each to the fol- 
lowing: First Church, Wellesley Hills; Whitman 
College; Robert College; American Board; Carle- 
ton College; Home Missionary Society; Colorado 
College; American Missionary Association; Amer- 
ican Girls’ College at Constantinople. To Amherst 
College. also, $15,000 is given for the purchase of 
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land on which to build a new observatory, and to 
Kimball Union Academy, New Hampshire, $5,000. 
In all about $127,000 is bequeathed to public in- 
stitutions. 

DRAcuUT.—A recent reception to the pastor, Rev. 
F. I, Kelley, and his wife was a pleasant affair under 
the auspices of the W.C.T.U. The attendance was 
large. A musical program preceded the refresh- 
ments. The floral decorations were an attractive 
feature. 

WoORCESTER.—Piedmont. The pulpit has had 
among its recent supplies Rev. B. Fay Mills, who 
was greeted by large congregations, President G. E. 
Reed of Dickinson College and last Sunday Dr. 
C. M. Lamson of Hartford.—Park. Rev. I. L. 
Willcox, who has been laid aside by sickness since 
the first of June, is much improved and expects to be 
back to resume work the first of September. The 
pulpit has been supplied in the meantime by brother 
ministers and the people have supported the work 
royally during the pastor’s absence.——Hope. The 
church gave the pastor, Rev. E. W. Phillips, an en- 
thusiastic greeting on his return from vacation by 
the entire congregation rising, giving the Chautau- 
qua salute as he entered the pulpit and singing 
*Blest be the tie that binds.” 

NORTH BROOKFIELD.—Rev. C. 8. Mills of Cleve- 
land, a former pastor, preached last Sunday in the 
absence of the pastor, Rev. J. L. Sewall, who has 
spent his vacation in Plymouth and around eastern 
Massachusetts on bicycle trips. 

SoutH HADLEY FALLS.—The meeting-house has 
received the final touches after the repairs, and is 
again ready for use after being closed two months. 
The outlay for the renovation is nearly $1,000. 
The work has been carried on under the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society. Regular services were held 
last Sunday, the Methodist Church uniting. Rev. 
R. L. Swain, the pastor, preached. 

At Fourth Church, Springfield, Rey. H. C. Meserve, 
lately returned from Cottage City, preached last 
Sunday.——After a four weeks’ absence, Rev. F. L. 
Garfield occupied his pulpit at Feeding Hills.——In 
South Hadley Rev. Mr. Patten of Braddock, Pa., 
preached. At Greenfield Rev. Henry Hyde of 
Somersworth, N. H., preached in his former pulpit at 
Second Church.—In North Adams Rev. A. T. 
Perry of Hartford, Ct., preached. A union service 
was held in the evening.——Rev. T. C. Luce of Rich- 
mond occupied the pulpit of Pilgrim Church, Pitts- 
field, in exchange with the pastor, Rev. Raymond 
Calkins.——At Enfield Rey. F. B. Richards of New 
York preached.—Rev. E. 8. Tead of Somerville 
preached in Hatfield.—At Second Church, West- 
field, last Sunday evening, reports of the recent 
C. E. convention were given by the two delegates 
who went to San Francisco from the First and Sec- 
ond Churches. 





Maine 

BETHEL.—A recent entertainment in behalf of 
the church treasury netted $140. The church has 
a “grand old man,” Judge E. W. Woodbury, who 
is eighty years old, and still attends morning serv- 
ice, conducts Bible class, superintends a suburban 
Sunday school in the afternoon, and assists at the 
evening service of his own church. 

BANGOR—The Freedmen’s cause was well pre- 
sented in our city. President Woodworth of Tus- 
kegee was the preacher at Hammond Street, and 
in the evening told of his work in the heart of the 
Black Belt. Dr. Dunton and wife of Claflin Uni- 
versity, with a quintet of colored students, spoke 
at the M. E. churches and Y. M. C. A. hall. 

Vacations are closing and pastors returning with 
renewed energy to their duties. In many places 
the C. E. Societies have kept up services nobly in 
the absence of the pastor.——The meeting house in 
Camden is being quite extensively repaired.— 
Summer visitors at Hancock Point have been fa- 
vored by services conducted by Pres. W. F. Slocum 
of Colorado, Rev. Messrs. W. B. Holcomb of New 
York, J. P. Kettle of Cincinnati and Professor 
Ropes of Bangor. 

New Hampshire 

MANCHESTER.—By the will of the late Mrs. 
Nancy Barr of this city the South Main Street 
Chureh receives $1,000, and among other public 
bequests are those to the W. C. T. U. and the 
Y. M. C. A., $500 each, the New Hampshire Home 
Missionary Society, American Board and A. M. A. 
$1,000 each and the Ministers’ and Widows’ Chari- 
table Fund $500. For a number of years she has 
been a liberal giver to her church, which she now 
remembers again. 

NEWCASTLE.—On pleasant Sunday evenings & 
largely attended praise service has been held on 
the lawn in front of the edifice. A fund of $500 
raised under the lead of the ladies’ society is al- 
ready in hand, and will soon be used in needed re- 
pairs on the interior and exterior of the church 
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building. The new pastor, Rev. Louis Ellms, is 
much encouraged by the brighter outlook. 

MARLBORO.—The pastor, Rev. J. 8. Colby, is tak- 
ing his vacation in Massachusetts. He preached 
last Sunday at Dedham and will be next Sunday at 
John Street Church, Lowell. He will deliver his 
farewell sermon here Sept. 26, after a fruitful pas- 
torate of four and one-half years. 

Mont VERNON.—The pastor, Rev. T. J. Lewis, 
and daughter anticipate the pleasure of a three 
months’ visit to their native country, Wales, sailing 
about the middle of September. 

Vermont 

BARNET.—The second N. E. Band of Christian 
Crusaders has been holding meetings in the Con- 
gregational meeting house four weeks. The closing 
service was large and deeply interesting. The 
tambourines, triangle, cornet and autoharp are used 
to advantage in drawing in many who are not reg- 
ular church-goers. Forty persons came forward as 
a result of the efforts here. The workers went 
next tc East Barnet and then to Littleton, N. H. 

HARDWICK.—Rev. F. F. Lewis has returned from 
California, where he attended the C. E. convention, 
and is sharing the pleasures of the journey with his 
people in evening lectures on The Sights and 
Sounds of the Far West. 

BELLOWS FALLS.—Rev. Harry N. Dascomb of 
Pullman, Ill., has supplied the pulpit for two Sun- 
days. His father was pastor here for 12 years, and 
is still held in loving remembrance by the people. 

Rey. G. N. Kellogg of Morrisville, who was seri- 
ously injured by a fall from his bicycle two months 
ago, is slowly recovering. Rey. C. W. Thompson 
of Westminster is seeking renewed health at the 
sanitarium at Clifton Springs. 

Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN.—United and Center have been 
holding union services. On a recent Sunday Dr. 
D. J. Edwards of the Leipsic American church 
preached. Dwight Place. Dr. J. E. Twitchell 
spent August in Concord and Amherst, but began 
his pastoral work again last Sunday. 

Rocky HILu.—At a recent quarterly meeting the 
condition of the church was found to be excellent. 
The services are better attended than formerly, 
the general activity is greater and the finances are 
in good shape. The S. S. and Y. P. S. C. E. work 
are encouraging. 

WINpbsor Locks.—Contributions to the American 
Board were volunteered to the amount of $122 last 
month as a result of the weekly appeals of the 
pastor. 








MIDDLE STATES 
New Jersey 

VERONA.—This new church on the top of Orange 
Mountain has been self-supporting from the start, 
and is now rejoicing in growing life. The father of 
one of the officers of the church, Mr. Voorhees, has 
presented it with a beautiful communion service of 
individual cups. A lawn festival given in behalf of 
the church by friends and summer visitors, though 
much marred by rain, nevertheless netted $116. 
The pastor and his wife, Rev. and Mrs. W. J. Paske, 
spent their vacation at Ocean Grove, while three of 
the members were present at the Y. P. S. C. E. con- 
vention in San Francisco. 

THE SOUTH 
Florida 

TAMPA.—Rey. E. P. Herrick, Cuban missionary 
and trustee of Rollins College, will spend September 
in Connecticut. He has just prepared and issued a 
catalogue for the college in Spanish for distribution 
in Havana, Key West and Tampa.—ZJ/mmanuel 
Church of Christ. Aug. 22 19 members took the 
preliminary steps in the formation of the above- 
named church. The organization is located in Ibor, 
a ward of Tampa. One-half of the members are 
Cubans. Rey. E. P. Herrick has charge of the 
church. 

Fort Myers.—A friend has offered two large 
lots in the heart of this thriving little city for the 
site of a Congregational meeting house. 

A Congregational meeting house near Pensacola 
is built on the site once occupied by a Mormon 
house of worship.— Winter Park is closed during 
the absence of Dr. E. P. Hooker, who is enjoying a 
vacation.—Supt. 8S. F. Gale has been spending his 
vacation in New York State. 

THE INTERIOR 
Indiana 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Mayflower was supplied Aug. 
29 by Rev. 0. D. Fisher. Regular midweek serv- 
ices are maintained under the charge of Rey. C. J. 
Riley, a former Disciple minister who has recently 
united with the church.— People’s. Contracts have 
been let for modern pews for the auditorium, and 
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extensive repairs will be made in the ceiling and 
approaches.—Brightwood. The Y. P. 8. C. E. has 
made considerable money through a course of lec- 
tures for paying its subscription for the new edifice. 
Aug. 24 ata sociable $84 were cleared. The work 
is prespering under the enthusiastic leadership of 
Rey. C. E. Grove and his wife. Notwithstanding 
reports to the contrary, Mr. Grove has entertained 
no call elsewhere, and has no thought of leaving the 
work at present. 

CASEYVILLE.—This youngest church of the Coal 
Mine Mission is enjoying a spiritual revival. Over 
21 persons have been added since June 1, and a 
strong Young People’s Society has been organized. 


Nichigan 

DETROIT.—Polish. Rey. John Lewis, the de- 
voted pastor of this church, preaches morning and 
evening in the chapel of the Old First, where he is 
gathering an earnest church and congregation of 
his countrymen. Both pastor and people are en- 
couraged, but the time has come for better accom- 
modation for this faithful band.—Rev. Morgan 
Wood took characteristic farewell of Detroit on a 
recent Sunday evening by preaching to a great 
crowd in front of the city hall. His pulpit was Mr. 
Wills’s gospel wagon, lent for the occasion. 

CALUMET.—Dr. H. D. Hunter has had a severe 
attack of rheumatism, but is able to occupy his pul- 
pit again. Work on the new parsonage is being 
pushed, and it is expected that it will be ready for 
occupancy by Oct. 1. It will be a model home in 
every way. The Sunday evening congregations, 
which have always been small, now usually fill the 
house. 

Port HURON.—First. The chapel has been re- 
paired, and will be reopened soon.—Ross Me- 
morial. Additions and improvements when com- 
pleted will make practically a new edifice. These 
enlargements have been much needed for more 
than a year. 

BiG Rock.—The community is enjoying the suc- 
cessful ministry of Rey. Stephen Vaughan, who has 
a large parish in this densely-wooded Montmorency 
County. He shares his time and labors among four 
churches and as many schoolhouse appointments. 

CADILLAC.—During the pastor’s vacation the au- 
ditorium and church parlors have been thoroughly 
renovated, walls freshly tinted and new carpets 
laid. The seating has also been readjusted and the 
rostrum remodeled. 

MT. PLEASANT.—Prof. W. W. Lovejoy, D. D., of 
Pacific Seminary, California, has been the guest for 
two weeks of Rev. H. Van Ommeren. He occupied 
the pulpit here two Sundays. 

Honor is one of Michigan’s youngest churches, 
but it grows. A church building has become a 
necessity and is well under way. 

Dr. J. E. Reilly of Hancock has returned from 
camp rested and invigorated, and was greeted on 
*his first Sunday by large congregations. 


Wisconsin 

Two RIvEeRs.—Rey. Mr. Davidson has an out- 
station at Two Creeks, a most interesting work, 
called the “Christian Endeavor Home.” The men 
listen attentively to the gospel now, when formerly 
they met to shoot turkeys and empty beer kegs. 

CUMBERLAND.—Ernest Bradley, a student, has 
supplied this pulpit for three months, and has 
greatly increased the interest in attendance on the 
Sunday evening services by organizing a Men’s 
Club. 

IRVINGTON.—The house of worship is nearly 
completed. The Sunday school has received a li- 


brary and hymn-books from the Menomonie church. ‘| 


Mr. C. B. Olds supplies for the summer. 


MENASHA.—During the vacation of Rev. S. T. 
Kidder the pulpit has been supplied by Mr. Archie 


Ball and Professor Loomis of Appleton, and by Rev. 
Mr. Ferris, a former pastor. 


ELRoy.—Rev. W. W. Ellis has organized Sunday 
afternoon classes for the boys and girls of his con- 


gregation to aid them in Christian study. 

Rey. D. L. Holbrook of Fond du Lae spent part of 
his vacation at Lake Geneva, his former pastorate. 
—Sec. H. W. Carter spent part of his vacation at 
Ashland, visiting on Madeline Island with Secre- 
tary Grassie, Rey. A. G. Beach and Sec. S. E. La- 
throp of Ashland Academy. 


THE WEST 
lowa 
SHELDON.—Aug. 18 was the 25th anniversary of 
organization, and exercises in recognition of the 
fact were held. The history of the church was re- 
viewed in various papers and reports, but the spe- 
cial feature of the program was an address by Rev. 
H. D. Wiard, the first pastor, now located at Fort 


Dodge. Rev. J. M. Cumings also preached two ser- | 
' 
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mons on the preceding Sunday appropriate to the 
occasion. 

MUSCATINE.—Pilgrim. Mrs. G. M. D. Slocum, 
wife of the pastor, having broken down in health, 
has been obliged to go to the sanitarium at Clifton 
Springs, N. Y., for treatment. Mrs. Slocum jg 
widely known in C. E. work, and her serious illness 
will be generally regretted. 

HARLAN.—Rey. C. L. Snowden reports larger 
congregations than the house would hold all through 
the summer. ‘“ The hotter the day the warmer the 
interest,” he says. Mr. Snowden recently spent a 
week in camp with his Boys’ Brigade. 

AMES.—Much interest was manifested through- 
out the special meetings led by Evangelist Thomp- 
son, and there were a large number of conversions, 
The churches and community have been much 
benefited. 

The “ Little Sioux Bible School Association "—a 
child of the Pastors’ Federation formed last winter 
—has just held a successful institute of 10 days at 
Peterson, an ideal place for the purpose, having 
fine camp grounds and several miles of steam navi- 
gation through charming scenery. A profitable 
course of Bible study was led by a strong band of 
instructors, including college presidents and _pro- 
fessors and prominent pastors of several denomina- 
tions. The attendance was large and earnest, and 
promises to increase next year.. To Rey. A. M, 
Leichliter of Peterson belongs the principal credit, 
though others helped. The sudden death of his 
wife a few days before the institute saddened all 
hearts. Mr. Leichliter, however, bravely continued 
his work. It is expected that the institute will 
meet regularly. 

Minnesota 


PILLSBURY.—Mr. Ludwig Sundeen of Carleton 
College has preached here for two months and has 
been the means of developing considerable interest 
among the Scandinavians. A church will probably 
be organized which will be served in common with 
the English-speaking church and worship in its 
meeting house. Mr. Sundeen has also served at 
Flensburg, where a house of worship is in process of 
erection. 

AITKEN has been so weakened that it is obliged 
to withdraw its call to Rey. David Donovan to be- 
come its pastor. Mr. Ernest Day is just closing his 
summer work and an effort will be made to secure 
a supply for the winter. 

Dawson.—Rey. James Watt of this place, or- 
dained by council Aug. 26, comes from the Scotch 
Presbyterians and his examination showed him to 
be soundly orthodox. 

FERGUS FALLS.—An effort is being made to se- 
cure a parsonage. The house of worship is one of 
the finest in the State and is only slightly encun- 
bered with debt. 

Kansas 


Pittsburg recentlytttried the expedient of a self- 
denial week to meet‘a pressing financial need, and 
succeeded in raising the amount desired.—The 
Second Church (Welsh) of Emporia has voted to 
conduct its Sunday evening services in the English 
language.—=-The frontier churches in Buffalo Park 
and Collyer are keeping up services by the reading 
of sermons, with good attendance and interest. 


Encouraged by the abundant harvests, several 
churches propose a voluntary reduction of mission- 
ary aid, or self-support, at the expiration of their 
pastors’ present commissions. 
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Nebraska 
\LHOUN.—The pastor, Rey. 8. A. Parker, 
1) efficient layman, has succeeded in de- 
promising work in the line of district 
jools and out-stations. The home school 
sed in numbers and efficiency, and its 


Fort ¢ 
aided by 
yelopils 
sunday » 


pent cupies the hour of morning service, In 
the afternoon the pastor visits one of the out-station 
gehools, where he speaks on some aspect of the 
jesson, returning to preach at the home church in 
the evening. The Endeavor Society is strong, and 
a large number of young people come in from the 


try to attend the C, E, meeting and the evening 
service. Lhe attendance at all these schools Aug. 22 
numbered 184, The pastor left the following day for 
tion in Colorado. This church is the only one 


coun 


a vacallt 
working in the neighborhood. 

Ouin.—Plymouth, encouraged by the near real- 
ization of its hopes in the bonding of its indebtedness 


with the C.C. B.S., has secured sufficient additional 
offerings from the congregation to repair the foun- 
dations of the building and beautify the audience- 
room, Which, When freseoed, will present an attract- 
ive appearance. Public services have been sus- 
pended during the progress of the work. 

RivervtoN.—Rey, Samuel Williams spent Aug. 15 
with the pastorless churches of Bladen, Campbell 
and Upland, preaching at each point and making a 
trip of 70 miles. Mrs, Williams supplied the pulpit 
during his absence. 7 

DeWirr.—Mr. R. H. Potter of Union Seminary 
has supplied here during his vacation with great 
acceptance. He will soon begin his senior year in 
Chicago Seminary. 

LINCOLN.—First. Rey. Lewis Gregory has re- 
turned from his trip to the Black Hills and was in 
his pulpit Aug. 22. 

North Dakota 

COoOPERSTOWN.—Scandinavian is to lose its pas- 
tor, Rev. 8S. M. Andersen, who has also opened five 
or six out-stations, within a radius of forty miles, 
among the Swedes and Norwegians. This is a 
field of rare promise for work among Scandinavians, 
who form about 70 per cent. of the population. 
They are now becoming alienated from their Lu- 
theran associations, and readily respond to overtures 
from Congregationalists. Mr. Andersen goes to a 
similar field in Merrill, Wis. 

MicHIGAN Crry.—During the less than three 
years’ service of Rey. U. G. Rich here and at Crary 
and Lakota, two churches have been organized and 
two meeting houses erected. His work in this field 
will close Sept. 16. 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

Los ANGELES.—Bethlehem, in the midst of a dense 
population, has 13 rooms, three paid workers and a 
large foree of consecrated young people, who give 
all their spare time. A men’s rescue band conducts 
through the winter and spring an early morning 
service at the Gospel Union. On Tuesday evenings 
they furnish luneh for the ung@mployed. They also 
are ready at all times to assist men just out of jail, 
feeding and clothing them and, when possible, find- 
ing employment for them. A children’s choir and 
boys’ club interest the young folks. There are also 
asewing school of nearly 100 members, a Y. W.C, A., 
a choral class and a young men’s league, aside from 
the organizations usually found in our churches. 

SonoMA.—In response to an invitation exténded 
by the pastor, the auditorium was crowded on a 
recent Sunday evening by the several fraternal soci- 
eties in town. Some present had not been to church 
before for several years. 

SAUSALITO.—While the pastor is absent on his 
wedding tour, his sister, Miss Florence Yarrow, is 
supplying the pulpit. She is pastor’s assistant in 
the Third Church, Los Angeles. 

OAKLAND.—First. Rey. C. R. Brown, pastor, has 
prepared a series of evening sermons on his recent 
trip to Egypt and Palestine. 

A neat rack for 30 wheels has been provided for 
bicyclists by the First Church, Pasadena.—Rev. 
and Mrs. R. H. Sink of Stockton are enjoying a 
trip to Alaska. During their absence the edifice is 
closed. 


HAWAII 

HoNOLULU.—First. Rev. C. M. Hyde, D. D., after 
20 years of labor, during which he has successfully 
trained a large number of native pastors and mis- 
sionaries, has sailed, with his wife, for a short visit 
to Japan, after which he expects to resume his work. 
——Central Union. The pastor, Rev. D. P. Birnie, 
formerly of Allston, Mass., is about making a second 
trip to the Island Kingdom. During his absence the 
pulpit will be supplied by Dr. H. N. Hoyt of Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


(For Weekly Register see page 332.) 
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Education 


— The vertical writing system must be 
used hereafter in all the schools of Kansas. 

—— Prof. George F. Lane of Pittsburg, Pa., 
is to be director of the school of music at 
Ripon. 

—— Miss Mary McLean, daughter of Rev. 


Dr. J. K. McLean of Pacific Theological Sem- | 


inary, has accepted the call to the chair of 


| 


English literature at Leland Stanford Univer- 
| 


sity. 

— The Roman Catholic Summer School, 
now six years old, has held another success- 
ful session of seven weeks on its grounds on 
the western shore of Lake Champlain. Pres- 
ident McKinley was its guest for one after- 
noon recently. Among the. subjects which 
have been discussed this season are: Phases 
of Shakespearian Study, The Development of 
Greek Literature, The Liturgy of the Catholic 
Church, The Stage as an Educator, Philoso- 
phy and Pedagogy. There also have been lec- 
tures and conferences on literature and the 
study of languages. 





The SEPTEMBER 
Lapies’ Home JourRNAL 


Is rich in suggestive 
matter for girls: 


The Girl 


About to be Married 


-Will find the newest ideas in decorations 
for home weddings: also a full outline 
of the groom’s part in his wedding. 


The Girl 

Starting Her New Horie 
Will find in Mrs. Rorer the wisest help 
and counselor. This month she tells 
twenty ways of making bread and rolls: 
also how the small leaks in a household 
can be avoided. 


The Girl Who Aspires to Art by Ruth Ashmore 
ANew Waltz by the Composer of “Erminie” 
Hamlin Garland’s Story of a Beautiful Girl 
All the New Winter Fashions for Girls 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Cop 
Twenty-five Cents for Three Months 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





| 


| 
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Build Up Health 


By nourishing every part of your system 
with blood made pure by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Then you will 

Rich 


have nerve, mental, bodily and 
digestive strength. Then you 

Red need not fear disease, because 
your system will readily resist 

Blood scrofulous tendencies and at- 
tacks of illness. Then you will 

know the absolute intrinsic merit of Sar- 


saparilla. Thousands of wonderful cures 
prove the unequaled merit of 


Hood’s *". 


parilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills ‘ij arnggists. "Z5'cents. 
The Congregationalist 
SERVICES 


THREE SERIES. Thirty-three Services. 








Eventide and General Worship. 


5. FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6. TRUST IN GOD. 

7. Days or THY YOUTH. 

8. HoUSsE OF OUR GOD. 

11. HOMELAND. 

12. HUMILITY. 

13. GOD IN NATURE. 

17. “ABIDE WITH US.” 

18. “ETERNAL LIGHT OF LIGHT.” 

19. “I WILL EXTOL THEE.” 

20. “ GOD BE WITH US FOR THE NIGHT 18 CLOSING.” 
91; “J Am.” 

22. “I AM THE BREAD OF LIFE.” 

23. “I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 

24. “I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD.” 

25. “I AM THE WAY, THE TRUTH, THE LIFE.” 
26. “I AM THE LIVING ONE.” 

27. THE MASTER AND His DISCIPLES. 

29. SIMON PETER. 

30. JAMES. 

31. JOHN. 

32. PAUL. 


All the above services are complete WITH MUSIC. 


60 cents per 100 copies. 


Sent, postage prepaid. Sample copies 1 cent each. 


Address SERVICES, 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass, 











Bed Rests (with ad- 
justable arms), 

Bed Tables, 

Spinal Couches, 


Hospital Beds, 

Wheel Chairs(with 
push handles or 
hand rims or 


both), Hospital Couches, 
Invalid Chairs, Commode Chairs, 
Crutches, Leg Rests, 
Stretchers, Bidets, 


Back Rests, 


BUYING RELIEF. 


There are certain standard pieces of in- 


valid furniture which are needed in every ill- 
ness. They ought to be inevery house. You 
are sure to require them sooner or later. 
When in need please remember that we are 
headquarters in New England for furniture 
for the sick. 


Here is a partial list: 
Invalid Tables, Reclining Chairs, 
Night Cabinets, Adjustable Couches, 
Crosby Invalid Nurses’ Cots, 
Beds, Fracture Bedsteads, 
BedFrames(tohold Adjustable Chairs, 
weight of blank- Carrying Chairs, 
ets from pa-_ Pillow Bed Tables, 
tients), Rolling Chairs. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue of furniture for the sick. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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A One Hour a Day Labor 
System 
A STORY FOR LABOR DAY 


John W. Baker of Rindge and his cousin, 
George K. Payson of Yankee Prairie, two 
young men of twenty, spent the night of Aug. 
16, 1857, upon the top of Mount Monadnock, 
sleeping with their overcoats on and sheltered 
by two big bowlders. After duly observing 
the sunrise, George ventured to remark that 
Monadnock was some bigger than a haystack, 
which was the nearest approach to a moun- 
tain he had ever seen at his home in Concord, 
Ill. 

In descending the peak they compared notes 
in regard to their chances of success in life as 
farm boys. It appeared that each made a 
business of reading in winter, and upon 


John’s suggestion they agreed, thereafter, to . 


write letters to each other once in three 
months, making some report of their intel- 
lectual acquisitions. 

In his first letter after returning home, 
George proposed that they should adopt a 
one hour a day labor system. And the next 
summer, when John took his annual Monad- 
nock outing, he carried George’s letter and a 
copy of his reply to it to the top of the moun- 
tain, and buried them under as big a bowlder 


as he and I could lift a little with our whiteoak — 


levers. It was a stone of witness, and during 
the thirty-nine years following their reports 
to each other alluded to their one hour a day 
reading habit as ‘‘old Monadnock.” It signi- 
fied a system as steadfast as the mountain. 


This year, upon Aug. 16, when we visited | 


Monadnock together, Mr. John W. Baker told 
me the outcome. He and his cousin had read 


in no year less than 365 hours, with an added | 


hour for leap year. Each kept a set of books, 
recording his hours of reading and what he 
had read, and then made to his cousin a report 
once a quarter. They were Christian men, 
and what they read on Sundays was appropri- 
ate to the day. What they could not read in 
the busy summer season they made up in the 
winter, so as to complete the daily average. 

Mr. George K. Payson has been, during sev- 
eral years, a member of the Illinois legisla- 
ture in the House or the Senate, and he is 
considered one of the best read men in the 
State. And concerning Mr. Baker, I have oc- 
casion to know that he is esteemed as one of 
the best all-round men for intelligence in 
southwestern New Hampshire. 

Multiply 365 by 40 and add ten for leap 
years and you have 14,610 hours. 
this by six hours a day and you have 2,435 
days. Divide this by 313 secular days in a 
year and you have 7.77 years of reading at 
six hours a day for six days in the week. 
Here is a course of nearly eight solid years 
of study which is open to any farm boy or 


Divide | 


shop boy, or to any girl in any employment | 


who will adopt a one hour a day labor system 
and stick to it for forty years. JAFFREY. 





Weekly Register 


Calis 


ANDERSEN, 8S. M., Scandinavian Ch., Cooperstown, | 


N. D., to Merrill, Wis. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1 
BROWN, Frank - 
pitinnespolis. 


, Verndale, Minn., to Bethany Ch., | 


Victor F., Strawberry Point, Io., to Central 


City 
ooLe, Arthur C., Chicago Sem., for a year to St. Johns- 
y Center, V e where he has been supplyin: 


cro YELL, Preston R., Greenfield, N. H., to Phillipston | 


and Petersham, Mass. Accepts, and has begun work. 
gr pene Wm. W., New Haven, Ct., to Vernon, for 
ht months. Ac cepts. 
pus YCKLEE, Maurice J. (layman), Meriden, N. H., 
Cornish. Ac cope, and has begun work. 
EDWARDS, Geo. N., Yale Sem., to Westford, Ct. Ac- 


GREELEY, Frank N., San José, Cal., to Pacific Grove. 


e 
JONES) John E., recently of Hope, N. D., to Dexter. | 


LODER. Achilles L., Hyde Park, Mass., to supply for six 
months at Clarendon Hills Ch. ., Hyde Park. Accepts. 
MILLER, Willis J., Oberlin Sem., to Linwood, Kan., for 

the present. Acc epts. 
PHELPS, Lawrence, recently soscctate pastor at Berke- 
ant Temple, Boston, to Bristol, R. I. 
8, Joseph B., Chie. ago Sem. eg to W hiting, Ind. Ac- 


WILSON, John W., Mayflower Ch., Indianapolis, to 
— t Ch., Couneil Bluffs, Io. Accepts, to begin Sept. 
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Ordinations and Installations 


WATT, Jas., 0. Dawson, Minn., Aug. 26. Sermon, FA 14 
Toc 4 


z. Ee Lewis; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. W. 
E. C, Lyon, Thos. Thompson. 
Resignations 


BAYLEY, Alfred, Haywards, Cal. 
FLINT, Wm. H., Metamora, Mich. 


ORTON, Dempster ™ Michigan Center, Mich., 


BODE Studies at Olivet College. 
HOOD, E. Lyman, Park Ch., Berkeley 


al. 
MITCHELL, Wm., “S Pamagien La. Win make his home 
Standish, Me., to take effect 


in pert after Oct. 
MULTA _— Lorenzo W., 


post ¥ Ww. Stanley, Wapping, Ct. 


PRATT, Dw ight M., Williston Ch., Portland, Me., 
news resignation, to take effect Nov. 1, after a seven 


years’ pastorate 


RICH, Ulysses G. .» Michigan City, Lakota and Crary, 


RU RING, Victor H., will close his work at Highmore, 
D., Sept. 1, and Rev. D. L, Thomas will supply 


<fgmnorari y. 


ANDT, Jas. “3 Staffordville and W. Stafford, Ct., to 


= effect Oct. 1 


TRUSSELL, Wm. F., Dodge Center and Claremont, 


Minn. 
WHITMAN, Eugene Z., Wolcott, Vt. 


WOOD, Sam’l, F avelock, Neb., to take effect Sept. 31. 


‘Churches Organized 
SHERMAN, Cal. 





The annual convention of the Massachusetts 8. 8 


Association will be held at Fitchburg, Oct. 5-7. 
important educational meeting is promised. 





For Dyspepsia 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. T. H. ANDREWS, late of Jefferson Medical 


College, Philadelphia, Pa., says: 


the worst forms of dyspepsia. 


“A wonderful Prepared with 


No lamp ‘is a good one 


without the chimney made for 
it. 
8 Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


re- 


An 


} as 
Here’s a Treat! There's no aicer summer meal than 


Camp 


an 
824 Kentucky Ave.. Indianapolis. Ind, 





Boston 
Van Camp’s E2ica" Pork and Beans 
remedy which gave me most gratifying results in | | grocers; cond de or sample can oF postal for free book 
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; Make Cooking 
Easy! 


’ Don't try to 
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Used only on 
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keep house without a 


> Glenwood 


The Glenwood agent in your-town has them. 4 
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is the ‘‘Greatest Help” 2 
to moderna cooking i 
ever invented. 


RANCES. 
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Palestine 


TELLS 
to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 





LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTUR 


GHURGH BE BELLS LLS 0 


McSHANE BELL a a MD. 


396 Plates (8 in. x 10 in. each). 





Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of oueny description, single or chimes, 


of Copper and Tin. 
BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 


° 
(25 Parts, Colored Map with each Part.) 


This series of views by an American artist 
is the best ever published, and is indispensable 
| to every Bible student. Two years ago we 





Ape a Bell Foundry 
ech il Gls Chimes. 





| WITHOUT RESERVE. 


Price, Postpaid, $2.50. 





B E L L S THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Steel atten oe & School Bells. 
The C. 8, BELL CO., Hilisbora, : 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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filled orders for 50,000, WE RECOMMEND THEM 
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. acres of corn have been planted. 


2 September 1897 


From the Hawkeye State 


Seldom indeed has Iowa looked so beautiful 
i») midsummer. The rains have been copi- 
ous, and the fields are as green as in the early 
springtime. It is said that the crops of the 
State will be larger than at any time since 
is70, The acreage is large. About 8,000,000 
The yield 
jast year was nearly forty bushels to the acre, 
and will not fall below that this year if the 
season continues favorable. Here is a source 
of wealth, one would think, more inviting than 
the mines of the Klondyke. There are also 
1,500,000 acres of oats and 3,000,000 acres of 
hay that have already been harvested. The 
assessors report nearly 6,000,000 hogs that are 
being prepared for the market. These num- 
bers are too large to comprehend, but they 
convey an idea of the never-failing source of 
wealth that Iowa possesses. There are al- 
ready abundant evidences of returning pros- 
perity. 

The Christian Endeavor Society of Iowa is 
making an earnest effort to prevent Sabbath 
desecration. 


A railroad hires a certain fa- | 





mous preacher to give a sermon on Sunday at | 


a famous summer resort and pays him $500 
for the effort. The railroad reaps a rich har- 


vest in the Sunday excursions that it plans, | 


and it charges fifty cents to each one who 
wants to hear the gospel of righteousness ex- 


pounded. At a recent convention of the | 


Y. P.S. C. E. a strong resolution was passed 
condemning Sunday excursions and the prac- 
tice of this celebrated preacher for lending 
himself to this money-making scheme. 

The Republican State Convention, held at 
Cedar Rapids, was the largest that ever as- 
sembled in the State, and in some respects 
the most enthusiastic. Under the present 
ratio of representation the body is so large as 
to be unwieldy. It actually numbered nearly 
1,550 delegates, and there were more visitors 
in attendance than at any such meeting ever 
held in Iowa. A tent accommodating 6,000 
was secured for the occasion, and was filled to 
overflowing. The visitors give unbounded 
praise to the people of Cedar Rapids for their 
wonderful hospitality. There were not hotel 
accommodations for half the crowd, but all 
were comfortably cared for in private houses. 


‘The chairman of one of the leading commit- 


tees was a prominent Democrat, and he la- 
bored as hard as any one to make the conven- 
tion a success. The Democratic postmaster 
also made special effort$ in his arrangements. 
The strategic movements so familiar to 
political manipulators were never used more 
effectively than in this convention, not in the 
way of fraud and bribery. Probably little or 
nothing of this prevailed. Still there was 
much trading between counties, and delega- 
tions often gave votes where they knew the 
votes would do no good. The managers of 
the different candidates had their forces under 
fine discipline and used them to good advan- 
tage. The candidate for governor, who led on 
first ballot, did not come near a nomination. 
He tried to call out the highest possible vote 
at first. The manager who manipulated the 
votes of the successful candidate held back at 
least 150 votes on first ballot. He then in- 
creased the votes gradually till he saw that a 
stampede to his candidate was possible. 
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Iowa College bids fair to open with a larger 
attendance than ever. President Gates is in 
Europe and will not be back till the middle of 
October. He has never been worried over the 
suit against him by a prominent book house. 
The sympathies of the people are largely with 
him and the outcome is awaited with interest. 
Arrangements have been made for the regular 
inauguration of the new president at Tabor in 
October. Our English-German College at Wil- 
ton is doing a fine work among the Germans 
and is worthy of liberal support. w. w. G. 





Recent Importation. 


By Steamship ‘ Sikh”’ from Hong Kong, 
Ship ‘Imberhorne” from Yokohama, 
Steamship “‘ Constantia’”’ from Hamburg, 
Steamship ‘ Norse King”’ from Antwerp, 
and the “‘ Pavonia”’ from Liverpool. 

We have just landed importations of 
Chinese, Japanese, German, French and 


English CROCKERY, CHINA and 
GLASS, that will prove attractive to 
buyers. 


These importations complete an exhibit 
of Dinner Ware, embracing all grades 
from the ordinary up to the finest designs 
from the best makers, to be seen in our 
Dinner Set Department, which comprises 
the largest variety exhibited on this con- 
tinent, and by having so many stock pat- 


| terns of Dinner Ware we are enabled to 


allow the buyer to reject items not wanted, 
also to add to and match the set bought 
for years to come; an advantage appre- 
ciated by experienced housekeepers. 

Also, China Course ‘Sets, Fish Sets, 
Game Sets, Dessert Sets, Salad Sets of 
exquisite designs. 

Golf, Tennis and Whist prizes. An 
extensive exhibit to choose from, gleaned 
from the best potteries and glass factories 
in the world. 

Boston Souvenir China Plates from 
Wedgwood, sixteen views, the four latest 
ones being the “Green Dragon Tavern, 
Union Street, styled by Daniel Webster 
the Headquarters of the Revolution”’; 
“The Old State House, Boston, East End, 
rebuilt 1712” (a new engraving from an 
etching by Blaney); “Old Brick Church, 
then Marlboro, now Washington Street, 
1713, site of Joy’s, now Rogers building” 
“King’s Chapel, Boston, built 1686, rebuilt 
1749.” 

These views are on Plates and Pitchers 
in Wedgwood’s old blue. 

Jardinieres. We have now complete 
an exhibit comprising the best shapes and 
decorations from the various French, 


| English, Japanese and American Pot- 


All agree that the candidate for the govern- | 
orship, Hon. L. M. Shaw, is a good, clean man | 
who will not need to apologize for his private | 


life or his public acts. He is a member of the 
Methodist Church and is said to be an earnest | 
Christian worker. He is not only a supporter | 
of his own church, but has charge of a Sab- | 
bath school in the country. Some who have | 
worked with the third party will support him 
because he isa true man. On the other hand, 
it is thought the third party will have a 
stronger following this year than for several 
years. Many think that the legalizing of the 
manufacture of liquors in Iowa was a com- 
plete surrender to the liquor power, and cer- 
tainly the Republican party must assume re- 
sponsibility for this measure. 


| 








teries, from the ordinary up to the high 
cost; the large and very large palm pots 
and pedestals from Hong Kong, costing 
$120.00 each. 

Umbrella Holders, an extensive va- 
riety, more than 80 kinds to choose from. 
$2.00 up to $80.00 each. 

LAMPS. Never before in late years 
| has our Lamp Department been so attrac- 
tive with really fine Lamps. Visitors will 
| find the exhibit in the gallery. All grades 
from the ordinary low cost up to the ex- 
quisite and costly designs. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 
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Joel Goldthwait 


& CO. 
HAVE JUST OPENED 


And are now ready to show a large 
and very fine line of 


SCOTCH AXMINSTER 
ENGLISE WILTON 
» BRUSSELS 


WITH A FULL STOCK OF 


DOMESTIC 


Wiltons, Brussels 
Axminsters, Velvets 
Tapestries and 
Ingrains 


The Style and Coloring 








adapted to the present styles 
of Furnishings. 


163 to 169 Washington Nt. 


NEAR CORNHILL 





H. CAZE & SONS’ ita. 


ANNUAL 


ROUND ) THE WORLD 


All ame” 


p. -3 
Personally conducted 
\ Also Late Summer 

and Fall Tours to 


EUROPE 


© 8490 
sieavaue and infor- 
mation furnished upon 
application. 
ndependent Tickets 
every where. 
Choice berths on all 
steamers. 
W. H. EAVES, Agent, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 


The St. Denis, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








Opposite Grace Church. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 





“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hospi- 
table treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely met with 
in a public house, and which insensibly draws you there 
as often as you turn your face toward New York.” 





Th | The committee appointed by 
e | the 


National Council to_pre- 

pare a new Form of Admis- 

NEW | sion have reported, and their 
1 
Form of | 
| 

; | The C egationalist Leaflet 

Admission | xi." 


Sent, postpaid, 3 cts. ; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 


Form ‘of Admission is now 
printed ‘in convenient form 
as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 


100 copies, $2.00. 
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Preaching on Boston Common 


Rev. E. A. Horton has expressed at length 
the views which he believes Unitarians hold 
concerning the opportunity for religious work 
by Sunday services onthe Common. He makes 
the following comments on the article and 
editorial on this subject in a recent issue of 
The Congregationalist : 


The editorial is very much to a practical 
and important point. The question is, 
whether the different denominations in 
the city wish to make proper and efficient 
use of this Boston Common opportunity. 
The editor puts this forward when he says, 
in substance, what a yd it is that visit- 
ing clergymen and well-known pastors of 
the evangelical faith do not find it worth 
while to take a hand in this affair and 
carry it up to worthier standards. I have 
been told that the Baptists and Episco- 
palians have secured permits to do this 
very work we Unitarians are doing, but 
I have not yet perceived any distinct ag- 

ressive development of the intention. 

or this I am truly sorry. The Unitarians 
are not on Boston Common to tear down 
or make war upon any other denomina- 
tion. They would welcome the strong, 
uplifting representation of able men from 
the pulpits of all the otherchurches.. Cer- 
tainly there would be a sure education for 
the average clergyman in thus standing 
out, unpropped by any artificial aids of 
form or location, to talk to the people as 
they are found in everyday life. It has 
been so with the men of our church who 
have thus far taken part. If any one 
thinks that it is an easily performed task, 
this speaking in the open air to a shifting 
crowd, he indulges a vast mistake. These 
men and women who listen are not such 
obtuse and indifferent creatures as Mr. 
Hartt, in his hilarious way, would make 
them out to be. Those utterances which 
go home and touch the common sources 
of high sentiment, noble duty and Chris- 
tian hopes are listened to, as the editorial 
says, “with reverent attention,” and they 
cannot fail to result in after meditations 
and beneficial memories. 





Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





rye E—KELLY—In Derby, Vt., Aug. 25, by Rev. 
H. M. Perkins, W. M. Peirce of Abington, Mass., and 
Bertha J. Kelly of Derby. 

WYCKOFF—BAKER—In Harrisville, N. Y., Aug. 18, 
Chas. T. Wyckoff and Georgia C. Baker. At home in 
Peoria, Ill., after Oct. 1 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





HORINE—In Battle Creek, Mich., Rev. Stephen D. 
Horine, formerly of Ogden, Io. 





MRS. CALISTA HITCHCOCK 

Mrs. Calista (Childs) Hitchcock, wife of Deacon Na- 
thaniel Hitchcock of Deerfield, passed on to the better 
life the 28th of July. All who knew Mrs. Hitchcock will 
feel that the world is poorer by the loss of asaint. Hers 
was not a life of stir and turmoil in which she battled 
valiantly for the Lord. Born in the little hamlet of 
Wapping, at her marriage she moved only two miles to 
Deerfield village, under whose grand old elms she passed 
a life of love and good deeds. Sorrow and sacrifice also 
were her lot. The only son, a young man of talent, who 
would have been the support of his parents in their old | 
age, gave his life for his country, laying down his young 
manhood in Andersonville. But the heart thus left | 
desolate did not murmur, and the years since then have | 
been beautiful with sweet submission to the Father’s 
will. Although left childless, Mrs. Hitchcock was, a | 
mother in Israel. For years she taught the infant class 
in the Congregational church, and many are her spiritual 
children who “rise up and call her blessed.” For fifty- 
seven years the husband and wife lived together their | 
life of quiet consecration, devoting themselves to the | 
church which was dear to their hearts. Theh God | 
called, and gently, peacefully separated them, leading 
her through the dark waters into the company of the 
dear Saviour and her otherfriends. The separation was | 
sorrowful, but the husband es waits his call to 
come home. Her memory is a precious mone to \ sg | 
friends. | 


THE cost of china and glass has been so reduced | 
in the past few years by improved methods of firing | 
and decoration that, notwithstanding the new 
duties, prices are much lower than a dozen years 
ago. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s establishment 
onzFederal Street is a busy scene at this season, 
strangers from the West and South regarding Bos- 
ton|jas the place of fine china shops. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


SAVE time and money by taking Adamson’s 
Botanic Cough Balsam, at the very beginning, | 
instead of trifling with useless imitations. Its effect | 
is instantaneous and the worst cough quickly yields 
and disappears. Throat and lung diseases of every | 
kind are speedily cured. At all druggists. 

THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG, on which 
was fought the decisive, as well as the greatest, | 
battle of the Civil War, is one of the points of inter- | 
est visited on the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
personally-conducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray 
and Washington, which will leave Boston Sept. 8. 
Rate, including all necessary expenses during the | 
entire time absent, $35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE Poetic “ PROVINCES.”—Their popularity, 
like the better times, keeps constantly growing. 
The popularity of ‘the Provinces” is constantly on 
the increase, and interest in them on the part of 
intending tourists is by no means confined to the 
East. Indeed, many people are nowadays journey- 
ing from the Central and far Western portions of 
the United States to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island, there to find sweet re- 
lief from the heat and monotony of the interior, as | 
well as to revel in conditions of social life, climate | 
and scenery entirely different from those they have 
been accustomed to. Even in the case of New Eng- 
landers—thousands of whom make their summer | 
headquarters in the Maritime Provinces—the change 
in these respects is a marked one, and largely ex- 
plains the popularity of this favored part of the 
continent with our own people. There is a potent 
attraction about this delightfully cool, invigorating 
and romantic region, especially in that part of it 
known as “the land of Evangeline,” that invariably 
makes one visit to it the preeursor of dozens more. 
August and September are two of the best months 
in which to make a trip to the Provinces. The sea- 
son is a trifle later than in New England, and the 
rock-girt British possessions are then in the hight 
of their climatic glory. A tour by rail to St. John, 
varied, perhaps, by side trips up the St. John River, 
across the Bay of Fundy to Digby, the Annapolis 
Valley, the “‘ Evangeline’ country, Halifax, and, if 
possible, to Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island 
—this trip, or any part of it, will prove a most de- 
lightful and instructive vacation experience to any 
sincere lover of outdoor life. The expenditure of a 
two-cent postage stamp is all that is necessary in 
order to possess one’s self of any desired informa- 
tion respecting these provincial tours—their cost, 
duration, ete. The passenger department of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Union Station, Boston, 
will make prompt and full reply to any such in- 
quiries; and it is seareely necessary to add that the 
facilities for “‘ getting there” offered this season by 
the Boston & Maine represent the acme of comfort 
and celerity. 
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BABY 
HUMORS 


Instant relief for skin-tortured babies and rest for tired 
mothers in a warm bath with CuTrovura Soap, anda 
single application of Curicura (ointment), the great 
skin cure. The only speedy and economical treatment 
for itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, and pimply humors 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 


(uticura 


tthe world. Potrrer Drve ann 
. wa Howto Cure Baby 





Cuem. Ogar.. Bet tee fe Prope 


Humors,” 


CORR LIIMInR? Ttching and Sealy, vith Toss of Hair 





Grand eee 
6,600 ole at Paris 


quina- “Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- 
tire active prope of Peruvian Bark. 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- 
iia, Poorness of the Blood, Genera ) 
fp Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- 
3 creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 








for ANEMI A, “POORNESS ne the BLOOD, 
CON STITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed ** BLANCARD, 
rue Bonaparte, Paris." ALL DRUGGIST: 


E. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U. s. 
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PA Vacancy—~ 
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It never 
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shelf all the time. 


an empty chair that ought not to be empty. 
dren have been carried off by croup when there was no need 
for it at all. Croup comes along without any warning. Usual- 
ly it comes in the night-time, when the drug stores are closed. 
That is why every mother ought to 





In many a household there is 


Hosts of chil- 


her elbow a bottle of: ::: 


9 * 
4 Adamson's Botanic 7 
Cough Balsam 
fails to cure Croup if taken at 
the first symptom. Usually it cures after the disease has made 
considerable progress. But it is wise to keep a bottle on the 


This good remedy also cures Coughs, Colds, Pneumonia, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Hoarseness, Whooping Cough, Influenza 
and all diseases of the breathing organs. It cures, remember. 


La Bottles, 75c. 
Small Bottles, 35c. 
Trial Size, = 1 


Made only by F. W. KINSMAN & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 


At all good drug stores. Oth Av., cor. 39th St. and 4th Av., cor. 25th St.,N.Y. 
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Joun H. Pray, 
CARPETS anD 


AT MANU- 
FACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


658 oeeBoviston ST." 


Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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New England Village Life 


There are certain authors, who now have 
the ear of the public, who seem bent upon 
giving the world at large the impression that 
village life in New England is hard, somber, 
repulsive. The average village, if we are to 
accept the testimony of current literature, 
“suffers a gradual stagnation unto death; 
farms are abandoned and fallen into decay; 
the youth emigrate to the cities to be seen no 
more; the family library is limited to a Bible 
and the Farmer’s Almanac; the forms of 
speech are uncouth and ungrammatical; the 
mentality crude and narrow; and life itself a | 
dul] monotony of the commonplace.”” Now one 
has only to travel about and view village life | 





with unprejudiced eyes to see how false is such 
a conception. And yet who can deny that it is | 
a fair statement of the impression one would 
gather from reading Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s 
Pembroke, for instance? Fortunately there 
are more discerning critics, and it is a pleasure 
to note that among them must be enrolled one 
of our contributors, Miss Estelle M. Hurll, 
whose letter respecting this question in a re- 
cent Boston Transcript was dignified and 
clever. Especially interesting to our readers 
will be her remarks respecting the Congrega- 
tional church in the typical village which she 
describes : 


The Congregational church dates its 
organization back to the beginning of the 
last century and proudly preserves the 
traditions of an honorable line of sainted 
ministers, deacons and faithful sisters. 
But the members do not rest in past 
achievements, and are active in many 
branches of good work. One of the most 
interesting missionary meetings I ever 
attended was held here on a certain sum- | 
mer evening. The program consisted of | 
a review of the work done by the church 
in the past and an outline of all the 
fields of missionary enterprise now claim- 
ing theiraid. There were ten papers, brief 
and to the point, well written and well de- 
livered. I wondered within myself how a 
body of fifty members could hold so large 
a proportion of people fitted for parts in 
a public meeting, such as we in a city 
church would find considerable difficulty 
in providing for. 





Important Coming Meetings 


American Social Science Association, Saratoga Springs, | 
. ¥., Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Americen 1 oard, New Haven, a. yy 12-15. 
| 

| 

| 





Prison Congress, Austin, Tex., 16-20. 

Det 1-21 issionary Aencihiicion, Minneapolis, Minn., 
de 
by S, ‘Zs U., World’s Convention, Toronto, Ont., 
63-6 

Open and es ang a a ui Annual Con- | 
vention, Brook he 

Woman’s Home NaS pk. Fg Boston, Oct. 27. 

Woman’s Board of Missions, New London, Ct., Nov. 3, 4. 


Oct. | 





DURING Senbiniiod: a series of physicians’ ex- | 
cursions will be run over the Fitchburg Railroad to | 
the Adirondacks, and no one not familiar with the | 
beauties of that region should lose the opportunity | 
of touring it at this time. The excursion will leave | 
3oston Sept. 7th and 21st, and be under the personal 
supervision of Dr. C. MeV. Tobey, manager of the 
Adirondack Bureau of Information, Boston, who 
was a resident of the mountains for twenty-five 
years, and is thoroughly familiar with their beauties. 
All of the best section will be included in the tours, 
and the service will be first class in every respect. 
The Adirondacks combine all the picturesque fea- 
tures of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermontin one 
grand panorama of mountain, lake and river, and | 
the atmosphere is one constant, exhilarating tonic. 
The mountains, clothed in the autumnal foliage, | 
will be a sight long to be remembered, 
never to be forgotten. 
lose this opportunity, for these trips are educators, 
and with that idea in mind both the hotels and 
railroads have arranged to perform the service at 
actual cost and to give the best they have. The 
rates will be 5 and $40, according to tour se- 
lected, which amount ineludes all expenses. 
designated “ Physicians’ Excursions, 
be understood that they are not restricted to that 
class, but are open to all who may desire to avail 


and one | 


on 


So 


themselves of the cheapest and best Adirondack | 
For itinerary and information | 
covering trip, application should be made to Dr. C. | 


trip ever advertised. 


McV. Tobey, Manager Adirondack Bureau of In- 
formation, 220 Devonshire Street, Boston. Mass. 
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ARM3TRONG & McKELVY 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
DAVIS- cuamenntere*- 

Pittsburgh. ° 
FAHNESTOCK aint 
ANCHOR sree P 
rcxstems S- ™C, 
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BROOKLYN oe { excusable, 
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COLLIER | | 
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COUTHERN J} 3 
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— Louisville. tree. 


in regard to 
materials or painting 
m in this age to be in- 
when full information 
If interested, it 
to get pamphlet and 
s, also twelve pictures 


painted in different 


shades or combinations of colors, 


Send your address. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





| poses. 
| poise in my family I have had such signal proof 


Physicians cannot afford to | testify to its healing virtues. 


While | 
” it should | 
| help until recently. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Trade-Mark: 


1847 
Rogers Bros. | 


It's easy to tell the qual- 
ity. of silver-plated ware 
after it has been in use ten 
or fifteen years. But you 
can know the quality in ad- 
vance if the trade-mark is 
‘©1847 Rogers Bros.”” That 
mark guarantees long wear. 


Trade-mark on 
Tea Sets, etc.: 





Sold by leading dealers. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 





Lotus MERIDEN, Conn., 
a Soy 208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Spoon 





TRAINING OF ATTENDANTS FOR THE SICK. 


The Mass. Emergency and Hygiene Association begins 
courses in ead attendants for convalescent and | 
chronic cases, ete., Oct. 4 and Nov. 1. Fee, $15 for | 
nine weeks’ course. Particulars of 

Dr. ANNA G. RICHARDSON, Instructor, 
92 Charles St., Boston, 3 to 5 P. M. 





MARSHALL 
CATARRH 
SNUFF 


bos separ been sanplind tee Ge tooet e 
ever m_ equi or the instant 
Catarrh, Gold in the Head and Headache. Cures Deaf- 
ness, res lost sense of smel!. Sixty yrs. on the mar- 
ket. Price 2! 25 eae at.all Druggists or by mai! postpaid. 
eith, Mftr., Cleweland ° 





| A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., en- 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 
preservation of cpap ever given to the publix. 


3@ 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _4) 


4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


| THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
| 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





TI This little tract has been 

1ée of immense service to the 
Santee in guggestin eg 
| * tematie metheds o ving. 
66 Harvis bd It was first published as an 


article in The Congregation- 
alist and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “ True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 


Method of 
Giving $2.00; 85 coples: B00. 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalis(, Boston. 





A RINGING ENDORSEMENT 
rem REV. GEO. C. NEEDHAM 
me Anglo-American Evangelist. 


EAst NORTHFIELD, MAss., Feb. 1, 1897. 


I have invariably declined giving endorse- 
ment to medicines or agencies for curative pur- 
But after a faithful use of the Electro- 


| of its remedial value that I herein voluntarily 


Itis my immediate 
duty to make known its curative 


| CHRONIC properties for the sake of those 
| NERVOUS that suffer. The Electropoise has 
DYSPEPSIA. very materially benefited myself 


in dissipating the agonies of 
chronic nervous dyspepsia. 

I regret that an unjust prejudice founded on 
misrepresentation kept me from its beneficent 
Yours, 


GEO. C. NEEDHAM. 


I fully endorse my husband’s testimony to 
the value of the Electropoise, both in family 
Yours, 
ELIZABETH 


and personal use. 
A. NEEDHAM. 


Rev. Geo. C. Needham is the Anglo-American 
Evangelist and author of books for mpeg 
Mrs. Needham is also widely known as a Bible 


teacher and theological writer of international 


REDUCED :% $10 


FROM 
$25 TO 





the Reach of All. 
BOSTON, MAS se 


This ut Wonderful ss ecsiaiian 98 Now Withia 
Circulars, Testimonials, etc., Free, 

L. A. BOSWORTH, *%5e70n hk 

General Agent for the New England States. 
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What Does it Mean? —\V 
It means it is the purest made. 8) BS 
Soaps, strong, with alkali, will eat WY 
And burn the clothes, and leave them @QY 
frayed, aaS 
But Ivory Soap is clean and sweet. { ) 
It washes out the stain and dirt, ey 
And leaves the fabric all unhurt. \) 


Copyright 1206, by The Proctes & Gamble Co., Cin ti. 





THERE IS ONLY 


ONE 
POND’S EXTRACT 


A SAMPLE LETTER.—ONE OF MANY. 


“Almost twenty years of med- 
ical experience have led me to know 
that Ponp’s Extract is of greater 
clinical value than any commercial 


Witch Hazel that I have seen.” 
G. E, POTTER, M.D. 








Newark, N, J., March 30, 1897. 





Sold only In botties with buff wrappers and our 
landscape trade-mark thereon. 





POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York & London. 


From the Land of the 
soo LANGATOO s+. 


Where Catarrh, Bronchitis and Consumption are Unknown. 


“HYOMEI” 


Nature’s Own Remedy. 


It creates the same conditions in the atmosphere of your home as 
found in that distant land. The first and only treatment for diseases of 
the respiratory organs ever indorsed by the medical profession. 


Physicians have found in “ Hyomei”’ the only germicide which kills 
the bacilli of Catarrh, Bronchitis, Asthma and Consumption. They have 
also discovered that the Australian Dry Air Treatment is the only 
way by which all the diseased parts of the head, tliroat and lungs can be 
reached and cured. So positive of this have they become that not one 
physician in good standing in medical society can be found today who 
will advertise to treat these diseases by the old methods — sprays, 
douches, atomizers or steam vapors—all/ such treatments being considered 
worthless, as moisture of any kind can not enter the bronchial tubes or 
lungs. Not only this, they have proved positively dangerous, as nine out 
of every tey persons who suffer from deafness and loss of sense of taste 
and smeil, ¢an trace the beginning of these afflictions to the time when 
they commenced the use of such barbarous methods of treating the del- 
icate air passages. 


““HYOMEI”’ Cures by Inhalation. 


It is the one treatment indorsed by the physicians. It is the one 
treatment which does not require the use of sprays and atomizers. It is 
the one treatment which the manufacturers have enough confidence in 
to guarantee. 

It is Nature’s own remedy. Taken with the air yeu breathe, 
it reaches all the parts affected, killing the disease germs of Catarrh, 
Catarrhal Deafness, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, Rose Cold 
and May Fever at once, and bringing such relief to the sufferer as can 
be obtained in no other way. 

There is no danger, no risk. Your money is refunded if it fails 
to relieve. 

“Hyomei” Inhaler Outfit $1.00. Extra Bottles “‘Hyomei” 50c, 
“Hyomei” Balm, a wonderful healer, 25¢. Seld by all druggists 
or sent by mail. 


R. T. BOOTH CO., 23 East 20th Street, New York. 
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